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CORPORATE MEMBERS: 
91 universities and col- 
leges paying dues and 
having voting representa- 


RECOGNITION AND STAND- 
ARDS: 

145 recognized _institu- 
tions, 

108 institutions applying 


PUBLICATIONS: 
JOURNAL, circulation 
23,000; pamphlets—stud- 
les, surveys, organization 
matter 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
International fellowships 
and clubhouses, American 
women in European Uni- 
versities, 85 branch round 
tables 


EpucaTionaAL INFORMA- 
TION: 
Of many kinds, to indi- 
viduals, colleges, maga- 
zines, and organizations 


EpucaTIonNAL COOPERA- 
TION: 
With such organizations 
as American Council on 
Education, Association to 
Aid Scientific Research by 
Women, etc. 


CoMMITTEES: 
14 in connection with 
direct organization activ- 
ities; 5 making special 
studies on housing, his- 
tory textbooks, education 
in fine arts, ete. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


MARCH + 1925 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


FIELD: 
10 sections 
28 state divisions 
305 branches 
22,000 national members 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


BUSINESS: 
Collection of dues, rec- 
ords and accounts, sup- 
plies, shipping, ete. 


PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION 


No. 3 





LIFE AND SusTAINING Mem- 
BERS: 
283 life and 48 sustaining 
members 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS: 
$60,000 to $70,000 annu- 
ally from branch and na- 
tional treasuries 


PRESCHOOL AND ELEMEN- 
TARY Epucation Pros- 
ECTS: 

Organization of study ma- 
terials, 117 branch round 
tables—81 preschool, 36 
elementary 


LEGISLATIVE PoLiciEs: 
Representation on Wom- 
en’s Joint Congressional 
Committee 


NATIONAL CLUB: 
Operating in Headquar- 
ters building, center of 
fellowship and hospitality 
to national and interna- 
tional guests 


GENERAL COOPERATION: 
With other women’s or- 
ganizations, as in Confer- 
ence on Cause and Cure of 


War 


AFFILIATED GROUPS: 
33 Alumnae Associations 
of recognized universities 
and colleges 


“Hereby constitutes a body corporate, for the purpose of uniting the alumnae of different institutions for practical educational 
work, for the collection and publication of statistical and other information concerning education, and in general for the maintenance 


of high standards of education.” — Charter. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


OFFICE MAP SHOWING 305 BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


PURPOSES AND AIMS OF CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A a meeting of the Association held on March 
11, 1882, the first after its organization, the 
President, Mrs. Jennie Field Bashford,* addressed 
the Association and outlined its work. The records 


contain the following abstract 
of her address: “‘The imme- 
diate objects may properly be 
the discussion of topics of 
common interest, especially 
those relating to educational 
matters, and methods of com- 
parative education. A bureau 
of supply may be established, 
through which members wish- 
ing employment and_ those 
seeking educated women to 
fill responsible positions, may 
be brought together. Depart- 
ments may be formed, devoted 
to the study of subjects which 
are frequently neglected in the 
ordinary college curriculum, 
such as sanitary science and 
political economy. The inter- 
change of thought and friendly 
relations between graduates of 
different colleges will be most 
beneficial and helpful . . 

Aid may be given in suggesting 
improvements in the institu- 
tions represented by the mem- 
bers; the work of preparatory 


* Mrs. Bashford was one of the first to send, in the fall of 1923, 
a large gift to the Washington Fund. 
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self-sacrifice.” 


schools may be helped; the society may act as head- 
quarters for information on topics connected with 
the education of women; attention may well be given 
to physical education and its present deficiencies; 


the bearing of liberal training 
on home and social duties may 
be discussed; last, but not 
least, the members shall form 
a body ready to lend aid, 
counsel, and encouragement 
to all who desire to fit them- 
selves by a sound education 
for the duties of life.” 

Dean Marion ‘Talbot, a 
charter member of the Asso- 
ciation, in a pamphlet on “The 
History, Aims, and Methods 
of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnae,” dated May 19, 
1893, wrote as follows: ‘The 
vision dawned of constantly 
increasing numbers of young 
women, with similar training 
and congenial tastes, who by 
organization and codperation 
might advance educational 
methods, encourage girls in 
more definite aims, support 
the struggling student, formu- 
late plans for original investi- 
gation, as well as learn to 
work together in a common 


interest, with method and harmony and a spirit of 





FACE THE FUND AND FINISH IT 
AN EXERCISE IN IMAGINATION 


By Martian KINNEY BROOKINGS 


IMAGINE 


$172,000 out of $215,000 is the Fund to- 
tal. (This includes cash, pledges 
and probabilities.) 

76,500 of this has been paid in cash; 

61,000 pledged. 

77,500 remains to be definitely pledged 
(including probabilities) and less 
than one month before Conven- 
tion! 

INETY per cent of our 245 branches as of 
July 1, 1923, have given something to the 
Fund; 112 have.subscribed full quotas or more, from 
a membership of approximately 6,000 women; 140 
branches have subscribed less than their quotas, 
representing, roughly, another 6,000 women. But 
at least 9,000 members of the Association have yet 
to make their first pledge to the Fund. These 
members are made up of college professors, teachers, 
business and professional women, wives of professors, 
young mothers, women of limited incomes, women 
of many calls and drains and college women who 
belong to other clubs. They differ from other col- 
lege professors, teachers, business and professional 
women, wives of professors, young mothers, women 
of limited incomes, women of many calls and drains 
and college women who belong to other clubs in 
just one thing—in imagination. They do not see 
the Association in action and this action centered 
in Headquarters. They do not see the contribu- 
tion which our National Headquarters in its field 
makes to the whole country, in Washington, the 
intellectual as well as political capital of the nation. 
(If you get the point you will give or pledge, but 9,000 
more of you need to get this point and give or pledge.) 


THINK FuNpD STATEMENT TO DaTE 


Mopet Motion ror A BRANCH: 

“THAT THE ——————— BRANCH PLEDGE ITSELF 
TO RAISE ITS QUOTA, PAYABLE AT LEAST 60 PER CENT 
BY May 1, 1925, AND THE BALANCE BEFORE May Il, 
1926.” 

GIVE 
Wuat Happens IF THE FuND SUCCEEDS 
Interest charges on the National Headquar- 
ters Building 
Fixed charges: 

otc teh ee eee 

a a ee a ee ae 
Replacements and 

building 


$10,200 .00 


210.00 
1,900 .00 
permanent upkeep on 


1,000 .00 


The present office space (9 rooms) occupied by 
the National offices, would cost approximately 


$2,500 rental per year. The club is at present pay- 


ing the National Association rental at the rate of 
$5,100 per year. When the Fund is raised the item 
of interest, $10,200, will be saved, and the rental 
from the National Club, $5,100, will more than take 
care of the fixed charges. In addition, the Associa- 
tion will have its office space rent free and use of 
the National Club for the entertainment of the 
Association’s national and international guests. 
All national members of the Association will have 
non-resident membership in the Club. Present 
associate members contributing to the Fund will 
have club guest: privileges. 

If we have $215,000 all paid in by May 1, 1926, 
we can just pay off all indebtedness on the building 
without any surplus. Therefore, the Trustees are 
not willing to run the risk of authorizing the large 
interest and fixed charges to be paid from the Fund 
for another year unless the Fund has been com- 
pletely pledged and as large a proportion of the 
total as $125,000 has been collected in cash pay- 
ments by May 1, 1925. If this amount is not in 
hand, the Trustees have indicated that they may not 
feel justified in assuming the responsibility for paying 
out interest and other fixed charges falling due after 
that date. 

We have reached the place where the whole Association 
must face the Fund and finish it. 


Wuart Happens IF THE Funp Fats 

“The Trustees shall, subject to the provisions of 
the trust, keep intact monies received by them 
until May 1, 1925, and in event at least $200,000 
in cash and satisfactory pledges shall not have come 
into possession of the Trustees by that date, the 
Trustees on or about that date shall notify all 
branches of the Association of the exact status of 
the fund, with a statement of their judgment as to 
the possibility of securing the balance necessary to 
complete this sum within one year thereafter, 
together with their recommendation as to the use 
of the funds in their possession.” (Excerpt from 
Trustees’ agreement.) 


For College Professors, Teachers, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, Wives of Professors, Young 
Mothers, Women of Limited Incomes, Women of 
Many Calls and Drains, and College Women 
Who Belong to Other Clubs 


Whose professional organization is the Associa- 
tion if it is not yours? Who has fought the battles 
of college professors striving for professional stand- 
ing with institutions where men have prior claim? 
What organization has worked as has ours for the 
raising of the standards of institutions where our 
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graduates have taught? What organization has 
stood as has ours for the highest standards in pro- 
fessional training? What organization worked to 
open professional schools to women so that they 
could get the training needed along professional 
lines? What organization developed public opinion 
for the placing of the 260 women now serving on 
boards of trustees in colleges and universities? 
What organization helped to develop the position 
of dean of women in 275 colleges and universities? 
What association is doing so much as ours to help 
women on high school staffs or to develop interest 
on the part of high school girls in a college educa- 
tion? What organization has stood staunchly back 
of placing’ women on local school boards? What 








, iat r 


How can you let the last quarter of the Fund accumu- 
late slowly and fixed charges mount rapidly in the face of 
all that the Association has meant to you and of the 
practical things that it now stands ready to do? The 
time for inner debate is past. The time for your check 
or your pledge is now. 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO TRUSTEES WASHING- 
TON Funp, A. A. U. W., AND MAIL CHECK TO TRUs- 
TEES OF WASHINGTON Funpb, A. A. U. W., Na- 
TIONAL Heapquarters, 1634 Eyre Street N. W., 
Wasuinoton, D.C. 


From THE Quota Raisers 
Corning, N. Y.—‘*There was no argument necessary, 


The members who were at the meeting considered it 


2 
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organization has such a program as has ours in pre- 
school education and the elementary school program 
for teachers and young mothers? What organization 
extends and unites the interests of educated women 
in international relations throughout the world? 

The Association through its Headquarters stands 
ready to help every one of you in your field. The 
National Club will be your club as soon as the Fund 
is complete. But the Association has this mountain 
of a Washington Fund for the Purchase of Head- 
quarters to climb. We cannot walk around it with 
our eyes shut. As university women we must climb 
it or tunnel it or blast it out of the way with dollars. 
The Washington Fund Committee for a year has 
had to urge dollars from university women who 
would rather dream dreams, but this dream of an 
Association can only come true after we have suc- 
cessfully raised this Fund. 


the only thing to do if we were to back up the vision 
and action of the National Organization.” 

Durham, N. C.—‘‘Duty of the college woman to the 
organization; the necessity of a central office and 
home.” 

Columbus, O.—‘‘ (1) Urgent necessity of Headquarters if 
work of organization was longer to be carried on 
without serious handicap. (2) Putting it on a pay- 
ing business basis. (3) Separation of Headquarters 
and Club features, making Washington women 
responsible financially for latter.” 

Ames, lowa—‘‘ The enthusiasm of our delegates, after the 
Convention out west; the opinion of members who 
had been in Washington, and the great faith our 
Branch has in the worthwhileness of the A. A. U. W.” 

Youngstown, O. (new)—‘ At the meeting of our Branch, 
there was a unanimous vote to assume the respon- 
sibility of our quota for the National Headquarters. 
In accordance with the plan for determining in July, 
1923, our quota would be $1,288. Deducting the 


Co 


P< 
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$125 which we paid last year, we have a balance of 
$1,163. 


Chadron, Nebr.—‘‘The apparent need of a National Head- 
quarters was the main argument and the Club felt 
that it ought to do its share as a Branch.” 


Amarillo, Tex. (new) —‘‘One of our members had visited at 
Headquarters and was very enthusiastic about the 
matter. We wished such a place for Headquarters 
when in Washington and felt the need of such Head- 
quarters for the National Association.” 


Corvallis, Ore.-—‘* We feel that raising the fund is a part 
of the national work, and we want to do our share.” 


Portland, Ore.—*‘ As long as the Portland Branch remains 
a part of the National Association, we could not, as 
honorable women, refuse to assume our share of a 


debt.” 


done so at the rate of $8 a member; from one third to 
one half, at the rate of $6 a member; less than one 
fifth of their quotas, at the rate of $1.90 a member. 
Fifteen of the 55 new branches formed since July 1, 
1923, have made gifts to the Fund. 

If each of these groups were to bring its subscrip- 
tion per member up to $14, the Fund total would. be 
raised. 

If 75 per cent of the membership as of July 1, 1923, 
of all branches which have pledged to raise their 
quotas were to subscribe, the completion of the Fund 
would be doubly sure. 

There can be no successful retreat from raising the 
Washington Fund. 

It is not limited means but limited vision that 
holds back the last $50,000. 
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THE TRUTH IS 


The Association is not raising money for a Club 
house in Washington. 

It is raising $215,000 for the purchase of a Head- 
quarters building. 

Fifty-six out of 135 branches in college towns 
have pledged to raise their full quotas. 

Six of the 10 sections have raised at least 75 per 
cent of their quotas. 

Nine of 23 cities have pledged to raise their full 
quotas. The cities are the backward districts in 
pledging to raise quotas. 

The branches that have pledged to raise their 
quotas have pledged at the rate of $14.26 a member; 
those giving one half or more of their quotas have 


THRILLING RECORDS OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


THE UPPER TEN STATES 


In order of amounts pledged to the Fund: 


California Illinois 
Missouri Oklahoma 
Wisconsin Michigan 
Ohio Pennsylvania 


District of Columbia New York 


In order of percentage of quota subscribed: 


Per Cent 


District of Columbia............... 150 
I ec Se Re ee cae 140 
I fag rego AE Ts ee 101 


Michigan 
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ee 89 
a: 
ONIN 3 iiig de easier ie ead aee ewes 75 
EN ik kins uk Ghoradeectb ae is ane 75 
MII D5 ohio tA ra aosivewhd. oy Bea RO ee 15 
R015 3 653. or siacs oon 5. oF Cuateat GAO A 71 
MOTT 0 oR or Ata arte Bi oe caters. vs 71 


In order of number of branches pledged to raise quotas: 


MIN. os a cibian vistaiasstinasn» Seaentek ee 
cdi he she sd 1 out of 1 
District of Columbia l out of 1 


a ol atk aun a baan heed nphiae eee 5 out of 7 
Na era at ke ear a ew dais eichad 6 out of 8 
ee ea a i a a le an 5 out of 9 
Connecticut 

Ns lg i i ciate cle 3 out of 4 
South Carolina ( 

Nebraska ! 

Peort: TOMROEA Fw wc cca cwcwccsse 2 out of 3 
‘Tennessee \ 

ENS Jochen Si ive ap atucres tus Se ctepanee gs 6 out of 13 
NN tS a a Ss een cNutgl ies EAs hep ecole a 2 out of 4 
CE A ole ie era a ee ie elem de ti 7 out of 15 


THE FOUNDERS’ BOOK 


To Commemorate the Founding of the Headquarters 


The Founders’ Book will be kept permanently in the Headquarters and 
will contain, among other things, a roster of the names of all who give to the 
Washington Fund individuals, organizations and branches. 

All who give are Founders. 

Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving $5,000 or more will 
be known as Patrons. 

Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving $1,000 to $5,000 
will be known as Benefactors. 


Mills College Vassar College Alumnae 10 individuals 
Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving $500 to $1,000 will 
be known as Donors. 


University of Oregon 5 individuals 
Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving $100 to $500 will 
be known as Contributors. 
Agnes Scott College 


Barnard College Alumnae 
Reed College 


Oberlin College Alumnae 
Radcliffe College Alumnae 
Smith College Alumnae 
Swarthmore College Alumnae 
Wellesley College Alumnae 


72 individuals 


Gifts “In Memoriam”’ will receive special recognition. Gifts in memory 
of 20 early friends of the education of women have been received from three 
alumnae associations, 122 individuals, and 3 Branches. Michigan, as a 
State, has a $5,000 Patron’s Fund in honor of Maria Dickinson McGraw. 
Such gifts “‘In Memoriam” are especially desired. 

A Patron Branch raises double its quota with 75 per cent of its members 
giving. 


A Benefactor Branch increases its quota by 75 per cent with 75 per cent 
of its members giving. 

Valley City, North Dakota. 

A Donor Branch increases its quota by 50 per cent with 75 per cent of its 
members giving. 

Washington, D. C. 

A Contributor Branch raises full quota with 75 per cent of its members 
giving. 

Greenwich, Conn.; Corning, N. Y.; Fairmont, West Virginia; 
Huntington, West Virginia; Williamsburg, Va.; Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Durham, N. C.; Elgin, Illinois; Decatur, Indiana; Birmingham, 
Mich.; Niles-Buchanan, Mich.; Oconomowoc, Wisconsin; Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin; Winona, Minnesota; Manhattan, Kansas; Wichita, 
Kansas; Maryville, Missouri; Sedalia, Missouri; Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Stillwater, Okla.; Tacoma, Washington; Cowlitz, Wash.; 
Santa Barbara, California. 

A Founder Branch is any branch making a gift. 


A part of the Founders’ Book is now in process of compilation by the 
branches which have pledged to raise their quotas. A sheet has been sent 
to each of these 112 branches for the signatures or a roster of their members 
who have contributed to the Washington Fund. The decoration of the 
pages is left to individual branches and may consist of a colored or illumi- 
nated border around the list of names, a border at the top for the name of the 
branch, an initial letter or any other device the branch finds fitting, or the 
simple list of names without decoration. The compilation of this book will 
proceed slowly as the material intended for it is assembled. The sheets 
already completed will be received at the Washington Fund Dinner at the 
Convention, 


Nore: Membership basis is that of July 1, 1923. 


BRANCHES PLEDGED TO RAISE QUOTAS 


North Atlantic Section: 
Waterville, Me. (new) 


Warren, Ohio 
Wooster, Ohio 


* Vandalia, Mo. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 





t* Rutland, Vt. 

# Greenwich, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Norwalk, Conn. 

# Corning, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

* Schenectady, N. Y. (new) 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

t* Erie, Pa. 

* Johnstown, Pa. (new) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* Youngstown, Ohio (new) 
# Birmingham, Mich. 
Crystal Falls, Mich. (new) 
Detroit, Mich. 
*$ Niles-Buchanan, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
tT Appleton, Wis. 
Be loit, Wis. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
*# Oconomowoc, Wis. (new) 
*# Sheboygan, Wis. (new) 
* Watertown, Wis. (new) 


Ardmore, Okla. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Chickasha, Okla, 
Edmond, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 

# Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Sapulpa, Okla. 

# Stillwater, Okla. 

7 Tulsa, Okla. 
Amarillo, Tex. (new) 





* Reading, Pa. (new) 
T Wilmington, Del. 


South Atlantic Section: 
X * Washington, D. C. 
* St. Petersburg, Fla. (new) 
# Chapel Hill, N.C. 
# Durham, N.C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
t+ Charlottesville, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Sweet Briar, Va. 

*$ Williamsburg, Va. 

# Fairmont, W. Va. 

# Huntington, W. Va. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Northeast Central Section: 


t* Bloomington, II. 
t+ Chicago, Ill. 
# Elgin, Ill. 

* Quincy, Ill. (new) 
*# Decatur, Ind. (new) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
t* Cincinnati, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 


Southeast Central Section: 


Birmingham, Ala, 
Natchitoches, La. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Northwest Central Section: 


Hibbing, Minn. (new) 

* St. Cloud, Minn, 

*# Winona, Minn. 

fT Chadron, Nebr. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

O Valley City, N. Dak. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Ames, lowa 
Burlington, Iowa 
Des Moines, lowa 
Sioux City, lowa 


Southwest Central Section: 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Emporia, Kans. 
Independence, Kans. 
Junction City, Kans. 
# Manhattan, Kans. 
Topeka, Kans. 
# Wichita, Kans. 
# Maryville, Mo. 
*# Sedalia, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


South Rocky Mountain Section: 
Denver, Colo. 


North Rocky Mountain Section: 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
Great Falls, Mont. 

* Laramie, Wyo. (new) 

North Pacific Section: 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 

*# Cowlitz, Wash. 
* Gray’s Harbor, Wash. 
# Tacoma, Wash. 

South Pacific Section: 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 

# Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Ventura, Calif. 


* Pledges already paid in full. 
O Benefactor Branch 

X Donor Branch 

# Contributor Branch 


t Branches with quotas oversubscribed but not 
having 75 per cent of members contributing. 





= 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
DINING-ROOM IN THE NATIONAL A. A. U. W. CLUB 


CAN YOU BETTER THIS ? 

“She is an interesting little woman, calls herself the 
‘grandmother of this branch,’ as she went to college in 
1870. I think she is a lesson to many of us. She has 
practically no money, just a little income from some 
relative, and lives in one room with a family where she 
has ‘kitchen privileges’—gets her own breakfast at 9 
when the family has gone and her dinner at 5 before they 
return. Last spring when the Washington Fund came up 
she told me that she had reckoned up and had decided 
that, if she saved her dimes in a certain little box she had, 
she could have the $14.00 all ready by October 31, if I 


thought that would be soon enough! Evidently, from 
your letter, she has déne so.” 


There will be a meeting of the Washington Fund 
Committee from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., Tuesday, April 7, 
preceding the Convention, at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Each branch is entitled to be represented by its 
president and the chairman of its Washington Fund 
Committee, where such exists, or by the branch 
treasurer, if the treasurer has been handling the 
work of the Washington Fund. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
LOUNGE IN THE NATIONAL A. A. U. W. CLUB 








UNIVERSITY WOMEN AND BUSINESS 


By Tue Viscountess RHONDDA 


Ep1tor’s Note.—The Viscountess Rhondda is director of the Cambrian Collieries, chairman of the British Fire Insurance Company, 


and a successful business woman. 


The following extracts are taken from a speech delivered by her at the Conference of the Interna- 


tional Federation of University Women in Christiania and on request have been generously sent by her for use in the JouRNAL. 


UNDERSTAND that I am speaking here because 

some of your members are of opinion that it is 
desirable that the university woman should take 
her place in business. I propose today to ask myself 
certain questions and to attempt to answer them. 

Is it desirable that women should take their part 
in the higher branches of commerce, industry, and 
finance? I would answer that question with an 
emphatic “Yes.” I am convinced that we should 
do all in our power to secure the entry of women 
into the higher ranks of the commercial world. I 
hold that what Miss Robins said in “‘Ancilla’s Share” 
is true: “That the ultimate ideal, the goal of human 
endeavor, is a combination of the educated efforts of 
women with the educated efforts of men for the 
creation of a civilized society.” If that be true, and 
if that “combination” of which Miss Robins speaks 
be, as it seems to be, the goal towards which it is 
the first duty of every intelligent woman of this gen- 
eration to set her face, then I think we must see to 
it, as a first step, that in every important depart- 
ment of life there are women—and women, as a 
matter of course, and women on equal terms with 
their colleagues—as well as men. 

How far have women already taken their place in 
“big business’? In Britain, at least—and I can 
speak only for Britain—practically not at all. I am 
going to qualify that statement, but I believe that 
at the end of my qualifications it will still remain 
true. In the first place, I would say that no British 
woman, and so far as I know no woman in the world, 
is playing a leading part in big international com- 
merce or finance. Coming down to ordinary busi- 
ness, it is not altogether easy to differentiate between 
what is called “big” business and business which 
cannot quite be said to deserve that adjective. I 
do not propose to attempt to do so. I take as my 
test of women in responsible positions, women who 
are directors of limited companies. It is by no means 
an entirely satisfactory test, but it seems to me to be 
on the whole the best available. The vast majority 
of firms that matter are today, and increasingly, 
registered as limited companies, and the real, the 
ultimate executive power and responsibility in any 
limited company is, in fact, held by the directorate. 
Whether they choose to exercise it is another matter, 
and one impossible to take into consideration. So 
long as they remain directors they must, by public 
opinion as by law, be held responsible for the conduct 
and management of the company they direct. There 
are in Great Britain over 27,000 directors of limited 
companies. Of these about 200 are women. Women 





directors are, as you might suppose, of compara- 
tively recent date. The first to be found in the 
Directory of Directors appeared as directors of an 
educational company in 1885. I believe that the 
first woman director of a commercial concern was 
Lady Wolverton, who appears to have become a 
director of the well-known banking firm of Glyn, 
Mills, Currie and Co., Ltd., in 1888. 

I have here a list of various trades in which these 
200 woman directors are concerned. Brewing heads 
the list. There are 23 women directors of brewing 
companies. Next come educational companies with 
22 women directors. Selecting such important trades 
as coal, shipping, iron, railways, banking, insurance, 
and advertising, we find: 

10 women members of boards of colliery companies or 

coal distributing companies. 

10 women members of boards of shipping and ship- 

building companies. 

13 women members of boards of iron and steel and metal 

works or ironmongers’ companies. 

2 women members of boards of railway companies. 

2 women members of boards of banking companies. 

1 woman member of a board of an insurance company. 

3 women members of boards of advertising firms. 


My figures are taken for the most part from the 
Directory of Directors. I cannot vouch for their 
absolute accuracy, but I believe them to be substan- 
tially correct. Out of 27,000 directors, 200 are 
women. Of these 200, say 40 or 50, are connected 
with fair-sized companies in important industries. 
And I repeat what I said at the beginning: the 
higher ranks of the commercial world are as yet 
practically untrodden by women. 

That brings me to my next question: What method 
of procedure must we adopt if we want to see women 
in “big business”? Frankly, I regard it as almost 
entirely a question of educating the men already in 
business who have daughters. I want you to con- 
sider for a moment how the majority of men get into 
big industrial positions. The majority—not, mind 
you, the ones you usually hear most about in the 
outside world, not usually the ones with the great 
international names—the vast majority are there 
because their fathers or their uncles were there be- 
fore them. The big industrial world is for the most 
part made up of men who have got there, or most of 
the way there, by influence, who have inherited 
their positions, who have walked into business as the 
officer walks into the army with a commission. I 
do not mean to say that they have not trained for 
their work, perhaps gone through the ranks as the 
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best method of training, but it has been as a method 
of training, nothing more, and always with the 
knowledge that their niche awaited them when they 
were ready for it. I do not mean to suggest that a 
man has not got to show intelligence to keep the 
place given him, or that the question of exactly how 
much power he is given in any concern does not 
ultimately depend to a large extent on how much 
power of personality he himself has to give. Ner am 
I arguing as to the rights or wrongs of the system: 
for my part I do, in fact, believe in it. It seems to 
me to be on the whole the system calculated to achieve 
the best results, provided, of course, that it is not 
carried out too rigidly, provided room is always 
made, as I think on the whole it is today, for the man 
who comes up from the bottom. 

At all events, right or wrong, there it is, and we 
must reckon with it. And the result of it is this: 
until the ordinary father takes his daughter into 
business as naturally as he now takes his son, women 
will not take their place in the industrial world. Do 
you ask me why not? Do you ask me why they can- 
not rise as men very often do? Because the weights 
against them are too strong. Men are expected to 
rise; it is considered quite a natural thing that they 
should do so. Yet consider how difficult a thing it is 
to do even so. How much jealousy there is, how 
much distrust and suspicion of the man who has no 
influence behind him save his own. A man can and 
does surmount it all because he is, after all, doing a 
customary thing; but if the jealousy, the suspicion, 
the natural dislike of the newcomer is reinforced by 
the fact that the newcomer is a woman, and that she 
is trying to step where no woman ever stepped be- 
fore, and that without any influence to help her, why, 
she has not a dog’s chance of getting there. A 
woman’s chance of rising from the ranks to a posi- 
tion of real guiding authority in any big industrial 
concern is, I believe, today practically nil. And it 
will remain nil until it has been for some years the 
custom to bring women in with commissions, so that 
the idea of women in controlling positions does not 
seem unnatural. 

I believe that it is desirable that a majority of the 
persons who occupy posts of responsibility in the 
higher branches of the industrial or commercial 
world should have had a university training. I 
should like to see the general framework of business 
built up of such persons, because I believe that 
that would prove to be for the advantage of the 
business world. I should not like to see a university 
training regarded as a sine qua non or anything 
approaching a sine qua non in business, and I shall 
be surprised if for a great many years to come the 
men at the very top of the tree are, generally speak- 
ing, those who have received a university training. 
All the same, if a person has the money to get a 
university training before going into business, then 


I am sure that he or she will be wise to do so. The 
advantages of a university training are, or should 
be, these: First, it helps, or should help, to give a 
broad view of life and of the world at large. Sec- 
ondly, a trained mind should help a person to take a 
balanced and unbiased view of any affair; it helps, or 
should help, to keep his complexes in order. Thirdly, 
it gives self-confidence; and because it does this a 
university training seems to me even more valuable 
to a woman than to a man. 

As against these advantages, I would suggest that 
there is sometimes a danger of a degree being looked 
upon as a substitute for brains—which it is not. 
And, further, that there is a tendency among uni- 
versity women to feel an actual distaste for trade— 
the name of “‘commerce” repels them. Now, this 
last objection is a serious one. It is serious, in the 
first place, because it prevents university women 
from attempting to push their way into commerce. 
But it is even more serious because if by chance 
women holding such views do get into commerce 
they are pretty certain not to make a success of it. 
There is no place in business for the young woman 
who prides herself on not having a commercial mind. 

I am not surprised that this attitude of distaste 
should exist; it is fostered in a dozen different direc- 
tions. The average university professor, like the 
average literary man of today (and the men of both 
these professions have a good deal to do with making 
public opinion amongst young folk of education) 
mistrusts, dislikes, and despises the business man in 
the abstract, however much he may like individual 
business men in the concrete. Let me give you 
examples of the kind of thing I mean, taken from the 
writings of two prominent men. 

Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, Edward VII Professor of 
English Literature at the University of Cambridge, 
sneers at the business man repeatedly in his lectures and 
writings. He sneers at him, for all odd reasons, be- 
cause the poor man is efficient. He is apparently un- 
der the impression that efficiency and dishonesty are 
synonymous terms. Here is a quotation from his “On 
the Art of Reading”: “Still through the market clam- 
our for a ‘Business Government’ will persist . . . the 
voice of some small man faintly protesting, ‘But I don’t 
want to be governed by business men, because I know 
them, and, without asking much of life, I have a hanker- 
ing to die with a shirt on my back.’” Few things, by 
the way, are more demonstrably untrue than the sug- 
gestion that the business man is less honest than his 
neighbors. He is, in fact, usually more honest than his 
neighbors, because he has had sufficient training to 
know what honesty is. Provided that a man knows ex- 
actly which is the honest and which the dishonest course 
the chances are that he will follow the honest one. 
Self-respect sees to that. Half the dishonest actions in 
the world are perpetrated by people who are too mud- 
dle-headed to realize just how dishonest they are being, 
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and are just clear-headed enough to see that they will 
reap personal and immediate advantage from their ac- 
tion. They are thus enabled to rob their neighbors 
without losing their self-respect. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw is even more offensive than Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch. True, he does not gibe at the 
business man for being efficient—he is himself too effi- 
cient for that; but because he avoids objecting to busi- 
ness men on the score of their efficiency he gets into an 
even worse tangle, he lands himself into the position of 
suggesting that no business man ever isefficient. How,— 
I put it to you—is that likely? Why into this one pro- 
fession which in fact (and that is half the trouble) is a 
very paying profession and one which offers great prizes 
should no efficient person go? We have efficient cu- 
rates, efficient dustmen, efficient soldiers, and efficient 
poets; why should we have no efficient business men? 
Here is what Mr. Shaw has to say about business men. 
I quote from “Heartbreak House”: 


Manaan: Let me tell you, Lady Utterwood, that the 
Prime Minister of this country asked me to join the 
Government without even going through the nonsense 
of an election as the director of a great public depart- 
ment. 

Lavy Urrrerwoop: As a Conservative or a Liberal? 

Mancan: No such nonsense. As a practical business 
man. 


(They all burst out laughing.) 


Lapy Urrerwoop: This is most interesting and unex- 
pected, Mr. Mangan. And what have your adminis- 
trative achievements been so far? 

ManGan: Achievements? Well, I don’t know what you 
call achievements; but I’ve jolly well put a stop to the 
games of the other fellows in the other departments. 
Every man of them thought he was going to save the 
country all by himself, and do me out of the credit and 
out of my chance of a title. I took good care that if 


they wouldn’t let me do it they shouldn’t do it them 
selves either. I may not know anything about my 
own machinery; but I know how to stick a ramrod into 
the other fellows. And now they look the biggest 
fools going. 

Hecror: And in heaven’s name what do you look like? 

Manacan: I look like the fellow who was too clever for 
all the others, don’t I? If that isn’t a triumph of 
practical business, what is? 


Now, anyone who has had any experience whatso- 
ever of Government departments knows that the de- 
sire to “put a stop to the games of the other fellows in 
the other departments” is a motive which does play a 
part—to some of us it has sometimes seemed a surpris- 
ingly large part—in departmental activities. But 
such a person knows also that this motive was no new 
one at the time of the war, nor was it introduced into 
Government departments by business men from out- 
side. Now, any unbiased person who casts his mind 
back to the period of the war will remember that, in 
fact, whilst some of the business men put in charge of 
Government departments, because the politicians were 
considered to have failed, were in their turn failures, 
others were conspicuous successes. In business, as in 
other professions, some men are efficient, others not, 
but I incline to believe that the proportion of efficient 
men in business is rather higher than it is in other pro- 
fessions—partly because a business training does, in 
fact, make for efficiency. 

Please do not imagine that the two men from whose 
writings I have quoted are in this matter either original 
or peculiar in their views. I chose these two from 
among some dozen of possible people simply because 
they are both widely known. If leaders of thought 
are in the habit of making these cheap and ignorant 
sneers, is it surprising that we find our young people, 
and particularly our well-educated young people, 
following in their footsteps? 


A NEW FELLOWSHIP FUND FOR PUBLIC HEALTH STUDY 


By KATHARINE TAYLOR 


For the Committee which Established the Mary Pemberton Nourse Fund 


T often happens when a life of great promise is 
suddenly, cut short that the friends who are left 
unite in realizing to some measure the vision to which 
that life was dedicated. It was a desire to help 
other women achieve her dream of service and per- 
haps to conceive even greater dreams for the health of 
the people, that led the friends of Mary Pemberton 
Nourse to establish in her name a Fund for Public 
Health Study. Now that the Fund is completed and 
the Fellowship has been added to those awarded by 
the American Association of University Women, it is 
fitting that an account should be given of its origin. 


Mary Pemberton Nourse, though her years numbered 
only twenty-four, yet had lived greatly. There was 
a depth in her thinking, an intensity in her love of 
beauty, a breadth in her sympathy and a generosity 
in her friendship that gave her a rare and enduring 
vitality. Her courage was more than the courage of 
endurance; it was a positive creative quality. It 
made her able to endure pain in her own body while 
she was deeply responsive to it in others; to forge 
ahead in scholarly work with vision and power; to 
conquer almost insurmountable circumstances in 
her own life with abundant energy. 
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She grew up on a beautiful old Virginia farm, but 
so far from good schools that she had none of the 
typical school experience of girls who are headed for 
college. The timely help of a teacher-friend, and a 
great deal of haphazard but persistent self-tutoring, 
brought her to Vassar College in the fall of 1910. 
Here she entered fully into her experience, with the 
imagination that added a “‘weekly” to the under- 
graduate publications, with the practical skill that 
made a sound business venture out of the college 
book and furniture exchange, and with the fineness of 
human understanding that brought her many friends. 
Before she had finished her college course she had 
determined to train herself to work for the cause of 
public health. Just before graduation she was given 
by the college, on the recommendation of the faculty 
and the vote of her class, a fund for a year of foreign 
study. On the outbreak of the war during that sum- 
mer, however, she determined to put the next two 
years into medical study at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. At the end of that time she was awarded a 
Sutro Fellowship by Vassar College and was planning 
to use it for her third year of graduate study, at Rush 
Medical College, when she died suddenly in the sum- 
mer of 1916. 

A group of her friends determined to try to carry 
on her beginning by enabling other women with a 
similar ideal to work freely toward its realization. 
They began by studying the whole question of women 
in the field of public health—were they needed, how 
might they train themselves? Everywhere they 
found the demands were many and the supply inade- 
quate. At that time, even before the end of the war, 
it was obvious that the science of the prevention of 
disease was only in its infancy, and would be one of 
the greatest interests of the coming generation. 
Everywhere there was found among the _ best-in- 
formed and most honest leaders a readiness to admit 
that our knowledge of right living conditions, health- 
producing diet, and work conditions that will develop 
and not warp the bodily and mental strength of the 
workers is still meagre. Even that meagre knowl- 
edge we lack the wisdom to put into effective prac- 
tice. The cure of disease has been studied from 
various viewpoints and by changing methods for 
many generations. But, except for a few historic 
and isolated instances, the prevention of disease con- 
stitutes a new science, the importance of which has 
only recently begun to be realized, and the future of 
which is an open field for exploration. 

As Dr. Howell of the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health of Johns Hopkins University put it, “The 
general paths of progress in regard to outspoken dis- 
eases and public sanitation are fairly well known, 
but theré are other health objectives that demand our 
serious attention. Can we not learn to control our 
environment, our food and drink, our work and play, 
the conditions of light, temperature, moisture, mus- 


cular and mental exercise, etc., so that this body of 
ours may develop under the best conditions? The 
right paths to this knowledge will be found only by 
prolonged and well organized investigation and ob- 
servation. Much that passes for knowledge is only 
unverified opinions or inherited traditions. The pub- 
lic is anxious for instruction, but those who rush in to 
meet this need are not usually angels of wisdom. We 
need facilities for the sound and critical training of 
public health workers along the lines of personal 
hygiene, school hygiene, occupational hygiene, etc.” 
To this list the last few years have added the impor- 
tant subject of mental hygiene. There was a marked 
agreement among all the authorities consulted re- 
garding the almost unlimited opportunity for women 
in the field of public health work. To quote Dr. 
Howell, “there is no good reason why women 
should not be eligible for any position in public 
health work from the highest to the humblest. 
Indeed in certain fields of the work their services 
should be especially suitable.” 

To Mary Nourse, curative medicine as a profession 
gave way before the challenge of conserving and de- 
veloping the natural vigor and health of the com- 
munity. One of the subjects to which she had given 
considerable thought, partly because of her own lim- 
ited circumstances, was the facilities available to 
women by which they might fit themselves for public 
health research. She found there are as yet com- 
paratively few fellowships for women in any profes- 
sional work. Such as exist are rarely liberal enough 
for a woman to live on them without extra financial 
aid. There are practically none specifically for pub- 
lic health work. 

In view of the growing need for public health work- 
ers, of the potentialities of women in this field and of 
the limited advantages available to them for training, 
the finest Memorial to Mary Nourse seemed to be a 
Fellowship such as would offer to women an oppor- 
tunity similar to that which was to have developed 
her gifts and without which she would have felt seri- 
ously thwarted in carrying out her vision. This Fel- 
lowship raised by Vassar Alumnae is sufficient to pro- 
vide for alternate years, or for alternate biennial 
periods (to allow for two years of consecutive work), 
a fellowship of $1,500. 

From the first it has been the ideal of the committee 
to combine in the handling of the Fund such generos- 
ity of aim with flexibility of method and carefulness 
of detail as were characteristic of Mary Nourse’s 
thinking. For that reason it was their conviction 
that while the holders of the Fellowship should be 
chosen with the greatest care, there should be as few 
restrictions of candidates as possible. The Fellow- 
ship, therefore, though raised chiefly from Vassar 
sources, is open to any woman holding an A.B. or its 
equivalent, who can fulfill its conditions and meet its 
standards. Since its purpose is the very broad one 
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of giving to women who wish to undertake public 
health service a more thorough knowledge of their 
special field and a truer understanding of the relation 
of such work to other problems of community life, its 
use is not prescribed. 

Although the Fund remains in the hands of the 
Trustees of Vassar College, the award of the Fellow- 
ship has been taken over by the Fellowship Commit- 
tee of the American Association of University Women. 
The requirements of the award are such as they have 
learned from their experience are necessary to ensure 
the wisest selection from the broadest field. They 
have access also to the special advice of persons par- 
ticularly informed as to the lines of public health 


HE American Association of University Women, 

especially the Southern section of it, sustained a 
severe blow in the passing on November 21, 1924, of 
Penelope McDuffie. She left several bequests for 
the furtherance of education, the largest, $5,000, 
to this Association to establish a fellowship in 
history, to be awarded to graduates of Southern 
colleges. 

She was born and reared on a plantation in Marion 
county, South Carolina. While yet a girl she was 
graduated from a typical female college, Virginia 
College for Young Ladies, Roanoke, Virginia. But 
her hungry mind and passion for intellectual life 
urged her further, and latershe received the bachelor’s 
degree from Vanderbilt University and the master’s 
degree from the University of South Carolina. At 
the time of her death she was in residence at Colum- 
bia University with all requirements satisfied for her 
doctor’s degree except the final revision and publica- 
tion of her dissertation. It is gratifying to her 
friends to learn that Professor W. K. Boyd of Duke 
University, an acknowledged authority in the field 
of her research, has undertaken to prepare for pub- 
lication as much of her work as possible. 

While yet in her teens she was assisting in educa- 
tional rallies and improving the living conditions of 
the tenants in her community. Much of the strength 
and activity of her later years was devoted to the 
American Association of University Women, in 
which organization she recognized tremendous 
possibilities for promoting higher educational ideals 
in her section and for fostering among college women 
intellectual interests and transmuting them into 
community forces. She always recognized the value 
of concerted effort, and was a member of many 
organizations, local and national. For several years 
she was president of the Spartanburg branch of the 
American Association of University Women, and 
acted also for a time as state organizer. She was an 











GIFT OF PENELOPE McDUFFIE FOR FELLOWSHIP IN HISTORY 


By FRoNDE KENNEDY 


work most urgently needed and the essentials for such 
work. The announcements of these requirements 
and the arrangements for application are given in the 
“Fellowship Announcements.” 

The Fund is offered in the hope that women will 
be found to use it who care deeply about the public 
health; who have already a scientific approach to it 
through graduate study or practical experience; 
whose imagination leads them to see possibilities 
which have not yet been defined in the field of this 
rapidly developing science; and to whose thinking the 
margin of money and time which the Fund affords 
will bring a chance for the concentration of their 
forces toward some significant piece of work. 


enthusiastic member of the Southern Association of 
College Women, served as acting president in 1918 
upon the illness of Miss Colton, and devoted herself 
for many years to active work as chairman of its 
publicity committee. She was on the committee 
which paved the way for the merging of this Associa- 
tion and the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. In 
the enlarged organization she was a member of two 
important committees, International Relations and 
Recognition of Colleges. 

As a teacher she was rarely gifted, and her rich and 
varied experience afforded her unusual insight into 
and sympathy with the problems of her students. 
To pass on the torch is after all the supreme achieve- 
ment, and that she did this is abundantly evident 
from the young women who have already risen up to 
call her blessed. Among the institutions in which 
she taught were Columbia College for Women, 
Columbia, S. C.; Ward Seminary and Ward-Belmont, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C.; 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. She was at 
the time of her death professor of history in Converse 
College. She served Ward-Belmont as dean for a 
number of years and proved herself to have marked 
executive ability. In extracurricular service, quite 
as much as in her highly esteemed work as professor 
of history, lay her value to the college. 

Her personal charm was unusual, and many 
readers of these words will love to recall her graceful, 
fragile presence with the spirit fairly radiating from 
it. She loved many things besides conventions and 
academic routine. She was a delightful home-maker 
and neighbor, always ready to talk enthusiastically 
of her garden, or of menus, or new styles. 

The tasks she left unfinished must not go undone. 
Nor will they, for she builded better than she in her 
great modesty realized, and there are loving hands 
eager for her sake to take up the torch and keep it 
burning. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY COOPERATIVE HOUSES 
FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Co6OPERATIVE House Provisions FoR WoMEN STUDENTS IN INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WomMEN. A Stupy MADE By THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF 

THE Mapison BrRANCH OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WomeEN, HELEN I. CLARKE, 
CHAIRMAN 


PURPOSE OF STUDY 


OLLEGE administrators are frequently asked 

by students, prospective and actual, concern- 
ing the opportunities for work and reduced living 
expenses within a particular institution. With the 
hope of serving both students and college officials, 
a study of Coéperative Houses was undertaken by 
the Research Committee of the Madison Branch of 
the American Association of University Women. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS USED IN StTuDY 


The term “‘coéperative house” as used in this 
study means a house in which part of the work is 
carried on by student residents who pay to the 
college or university a reduced monthly or annual 
sum, or who divide the expenses among themselves on 
a pro-rata basis. The term “cottage” means a 
coéperative house in which no more than thirty stu- 
dents reside. The term “dormitory” means a 
cobperative house in which more than thirty students 
reside. In each of the four dormitory coéperative 
houses studied there are more than fifty student 
residents. 


MetTuops oF Stupy 


One hundred seventeen of the 130 institutions 
eligible in 1922-23 to membership in the American 
Association of University Women indicated their 
willingness to coéperate in this study. Fifteen of 
these 117 institutions have codperative houses. 
Questionnaires were returned by but 13. North- 
western University and the University of Chicago 
both indicated that they have such houses but did 
not return the schedules. The following table 
indicates the number of institutions having copera- 
tive houses and the number of houses at each: 


Number 

Institution of Houses 
George Peabody College... ..............044- 1 
ec sear v hia vendd eiwieke ens 1 
Mount Holyoke College..................44. 2 
hit nace ee aaah adlas 2 
Tulane University (Sophie Newcomb College) .. 1 
ee dha on eudkwge hak aan 1 
ee 3 


1 Schedules were filled in for but one cottage at both the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Kansas. There may be more coéperative 
houses at the various colleges and universities but returned sched- 
ules indicate the number as given. 


CeO GE BIIOIIR. goose ci cenecccssscens 1 
IIE. sw diccecceeeceeaaees 4 
University of Michigan...................... Q 
University of Minnesota..................... 2 
University of Montana... .......cccsccccsees 1 
University of Wisconsin 2 


ee et te lake 23 


The detailed questionnaire included the following 
headings: 
I. Plant and Equipment 
II. Maintenance 
1. Financial 
2. Physical 
III. Organization 
For purposes of clarity a separate summary will be 
made of the information obtained for the 15 cottages? 
and the four dormitories. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


I. Plant and Equipment for Cottages 

The 15 cottages averaged 13 rooms per house. 
Each house averaged two and one-seventh single 
bedrooms and six and one-seventh double bedrooms. 
Each house reported a kitchen. Ten of the 15 
houses reported laundries and two reported sewing 
rooms. For the nine houses reporting the size of 
the lot, the average frontage was 85 feet. The 
average value of the nine houses reporting value 
was $7,300. The average value of the land for the 
seven houses reporting was $4,125. Only two 
cottages were leased from private owners. All the 
others belonged to the university or will belong to 
the university when payment is completed. In 
no case was the house owned by the codperative 
group. For the seven cottages reporting the value 
of furnishings, the average was $2,140. Only eight 
houses reported the furnishings insured. Nine 
reports showed that the house was heated by steam, 
in five of which cases the heat was furnished by the 
university. Four houses reported hot air; one 
grates, and one stoves. All houses were lighted by 
electricity. 


II. Maintenance 


1. Financial. Seven cottages made use of a 
budget; two reported no budget; six did not answer 


2 Although there are more than 15 cottages in the 13 institutions, 
schedules were returned for but 15 houses. 


13 
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the question. Eight houses reported an accounting 
system. The average rent for the 11 houses report- 
ing rent was approximately $900.00 a year. Only 
four houses reported the house as insured and one of 
these was a privately owned house. Four Houses 
reported “no insurance ’’; the remaining seven did not 
answer the question. ‘The average amount spent for 
food per individual in the 15 houses was $125 a year, 
the range being from $72 at the University of Kansas 
for nine months to $270 at the University of Wiscon- 
sin for nine months. The two Kansas houses 
were the only ones which reported whether there were 
mortgages on the property. Both of the houses were 
mortgaged and both when paid for will belong to the 
university. The income received by the houses from 
the students averaged $180 for the year. Two 
houses reported that there was some income from the 
college. Eight houses reported a surplus which was 
disposed of thus: four reported it spent on repairs, 
betterment or cleaning for the following year; two 
reported it returned to the girls; one reported it 
‘applied on debts; the other did not specify. Four 
houses reported a deficit; in one case this was covered 
by contributions from the university; in another by 
contributions from the alumnae association; in a 
third out of receipts from the following year; and ina 
fourth out of funds from other dormitories. 

2. Physical. The average amount of time spent 
per day by the 230 students living in the coéperative 
houses in the performance of their codperative re- 
sponsibilities was about 50 minutes. The time 
varied from two hours in one of the Michigan cot- 
tages, one hour for the regular students and three 
hours for the two student cooks at Kansas, to 15 
minutes in several houses. ‘The types of work done 
by the students in the various houses were as follows: 


Number of Houses 
Types Reporting Type 
Cooking 9 
NIE 6. Binet artesdek: Gskie laid Gow bie Mat 14 
Door service 11 
Cleaning 13 
Sn a he ve hose h ieee ead eaee 12 
Laundry 4 


Each cottage had its own method of organizing the 
students’ work responsibilities and several of the 
institutions reported the manner in detail. Jackson 
College, for instance, reported that “15 girls in 
committees of two do all the house work, changing 
work every week. The two responsible for dinner 
one week ‘go on’ cleaning or dishes the next.” One 
of the Wisconsin cottages reported that each girl of 11 
did breakfast, lunch and dinner dishes once a week; 
waited on table the day she did dinner dishes, and did 
Sunday dinner dishes three times a semester. Two 
girls got breakfast every day but Sundays. These 
girls had no other duties. Sunday each girl got her 


own breakfast. Both Wisconsin houses employed 
cooks. Illinois reported that the house work was 
arranged as follows: 


Sunpay DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS 

I. No one is assigned Sunday breakfast. 
wishes Sunday breakfast prepares it herself. 
Two girls prepare Sunday dinner and also luncheon. 


Anyone who 


Housework 
If. Saturday general cleaning. 
girls, and includes: 
(1) Bathroom, halls, stairways and front porch. 
(2) Kitchen; pantry, and back halls. 
Ill. Parlor and dining room. This is done by two girls. 
Dormitory: 


This is done by two 


(1) Parlor and dining room. 
(2) Dormitory. 
IV. Weekly cleaning. This is done by two girls, and 
includes keeping the house in order during the entire week, 
(1) Bathroom, hallways and front porch. 
(2) Parlor and dining room. 
V. Menus. Made out by two girls. 


The cottages reported the following hired help: 


Number of Houses 


Type of Help Reporting Type 


Cleaning service. . 
Furnace help. . . 
Door service. . . 
General help 
Assistant to cook... . 


The average wage of the eight hired cooks was 
approximately $60.75, the range being $85 a month in 
one of the Michigan cottages to $4.87 a week or $21 
a month at Tulane. The assistant to one of the 
cooks at Minnesota received $40 a month. The 
average paid the furnace help was $15.10 a month. 
Undoubtedly the wages paid the various types of 
hired help vary with the locality and the prevailing 
wage scale. 


Ill. Swmmary of Organization for the 15 Cottages 


The method of selecting the students who have the 
privilege of residing in the céoperative houses differed 


at the various institutions. In 10 cottages the 
college authorities, presumably the deans of women 
although not always so specified, selected the student 
residents. In three houses the college authorities 
together with the present residents selected the stu- 
dent residents. In one instance the house director or 
chaperon selected the girls and in one the authority 
making the selection was not clear. In six houses 
academic standing and pecuniary need were the 
prerequisites for admission; in six pecuniary need 
alone; in one the candidate must be a medical stu- 
dent; in two the prerequisites are not mentioned. 
One admitted both Chinese and Japanese students. 
Two houses mentioned that only white women were 
admitted. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY COOPERATIVE HOUSES FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Fourteen of the 15 houses reported a house organ- 
ization. One did not report on this subject. The 
house officers such as president, secretary, treasurer, 
etc., were selected in every instance by the house 
residents. The house officials varied in the different 
institutions. Some houses had in addition to the 
president, secretary, and treasurer, a house sanita- 
rian, proctor, linen girl, ete. 

Nine of the 15 houses reported that the house 
matron or chaperon was chosen by the college or 
university; two specified that she was chosen by the 
dean; two by the regents; one by the warden; four 
did not specify more definitely than to say by the 
college. One of the 15 specified that the matron was 
chosen by the director of resident halls; two that she 
was chosen by the dean and the student residents; 
three did not report. One institution reported that 
the matron was paid by the college; seven that she 
was paid by the residents of the house; two that she 
was not paid; two that she received part of her 
expenses; three did not report. 

The house rules were made in the following ways: 


Number of Cottages 


Makers of the Rules Reporting Rules 


College and Coéperative House...... . 4 
College and Student Government Asso- 
iis teat ha oth ve hk wank ae ae 3 


Codperative House and Student Gov- 

ernment Association.............. 
Cotiperative Bouse... 25. cece cess 
Student Government Association 
Not clear 


wi — *W OO 


The budgets for the houses were made in the fol- 
lowing ways: 
Number of Cottages 


Makers of the Budgets Reporting Budgets 


Matron or House Manager.......... 3 
eee ek nied wate hha 3 
Alumnae Association. ............... 1 
Business Manager of the College... .. 1 
in cadabidhsencue wen es 6 
a a okhe dekalb acnnimnes 1 


All 15 of the cottages reported that many of the 
girls did extra self help work. One hundred thirty- 
four of the 231 girls or approximately 51 per cent 
were doing outside work. ‘The amount of time given 
to such outside work varied; some of them spent as 
much as 18 hours per week, others did only occasional 
work. Whether the girls who do as much as 15 or 18 
hours of outside work per week give full time to 
academic work is not known. The following were 
the types of work done by the students: 


Number of Cottages 


Types of Work Reporting Types 


Tutoring 


ee ee ere ee ee ere 7 
hae aie sams ouinaets 11 
NS iis al amie anni 8 


15 


Clerical 
Nett akan eis oa ate aca we ng 
ewe 4 ale cuits 
Class monitor. . . 
Accompanist 
Cashier 


— et et et OO 1D 


The scholarship average of the 10 cottages was 
“good.” It is probable that scholarship has been 
taken into consideration as a prerequisite to admis- 
sion in most of the 15 cottages although the schedules 
did not so indicate. Four of the 15 cottages were 
unable to give a_ scholarship average. [Illinois 
reported that of the 59 groups on the campus the 
three coéperative houses in scholarship ranked 7th, 
19th, and 20th. The Montana cottage had the 
highest group scholarship on the campus. One of the 
cottages at Minnesota reported that it had the high- 
est average for the year 1922-23 of all college groups. 
Reports from other institutions were similar although 
not usually so definite. 

That residence in a coéperative house does not 
impair a student’s social and athletic career is evident 
from the figures below: 

Number of Cottages 


Types of Social Honors Reporting Honors 


NE sc an cab aduneddeendank 
ee oii wicaasbiacw ih 
Social fraternities. ...............0.4. 
Honorary fraternities............... 
6k on vid Vidweneee 

Not answered 


me me CO =2 2 0 


Interest was manifested in the following athletic 
activities: 
Number of Cottages 
Types of Activity Reporting Activities 
GA ci eaberndessaanecbedekon 
Re knit on hice cs va scan telescabiasee a 
Basketball 
Bowling 
Ey rere tes ee re 
I ee ik ire a tec ap ab ace ainda 
etek eid aes edhe nas 
a EE re 
eee 


ort Or AT OD 


The following is a summary of the information 
concerning the dormitories: 


I. Plant and Equipment for Dormitories 


The four dormitories are located as follows: Two 
at Mount Holyoke, one at Smith, one at Wellesley. 
All of the four coéperative dormitories were located 
on the campus owned by the college, heated from a 
central plant and maintained by the college. All 
were lighted by electricity and all were insured. The 
houses averaged 61 rooms. Of the three houses spec- 
ifying the number of bedrooms, the average was 28 
single bedrooms and 21 double bedrooms. Al] houses 
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reported at least one parlor for the girls. The 
Wellesley hall reported a number of suites arranged 
with two bedrooms and one sitting room. 


II. Maintenance 


1. Financial. The Wellesley hall was the only 
one of the four reporting a budget. This hall also re- 
ported an accounting system. ‘The two Mount Hol- 
yoke dormitories reported that the income from each 
student participating in the codperative plan was 
$400 a year. The dormitory at Smith College re- 
ported that the income from each student was about 
$300 a year. There is sometimes a small deficit of 
$100-$200 a year in the Smith budget, which is made 
up from the total dormitory fund. The Wellesley 
dormitory did not answer this question. ‘The ap- 
proximate amounts spent per student on food were 
as follows: Porter Hall at Mount Holyoke, $13.80 per 
student per month; the other Mount Holyoke dor- 
mitory did not answer this question; the Wellesley 
hall, $12.70 and the Smith College hall, $14.05. 

Porter Hall, Mount Holyoke College, reported that 
an approximate average of $7.00 a month per student 
was spent on hired help. It should be noted that in 
the case of Porter Hall only about one-half of the stu- 
dents in the house were participating in the codpera- 
tive plan. This amount included the matron’s sal- 
ary. The amount spent at the Wellesley hall for 
hired help could not be determined accurately; the 
Smith hall spent about $4.70. In the halls at Welles- 
ley and Smith all of the students seemed to partici- 
pate in the scheme of coéperation. ‘The Wellesley 
hall reported an expenditure of about $37.75 each 
year per student for fuel or $4.20 a month. The 
Smith hall reported that this item was about $28.55 
a year or $3.17 a month. The salary paid the ma- 
tron for the three dormitories reporting, averaged be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,100 a year in addition to room 
and board. 

2. Physical. The students averaged one hour of 
work a day. Of the 253 students in the four dormi- 
tories, 180 participated in the coéperative arrange- 
ments. In one of the Mount Holyoke dormitories 
35 girls shared in the work and 31 were admitted on 
the regular fee basis. At the other Mount Holyoke 
dormitory 32 of the 74 residents worked within the 
house. At none of the four dormitories was the cook- 
ing done by the students. Table service was fur- 
nished by the girls in all of the houses. All, or part, 
of the door service was arranged for by students in all 
four of the dormitories. Cleaning was done by the 
students in three of the four houses. The dishes 
were done by the students in all of the houses. 

The pay for the cooks in the four dormitories varied 
from $17 a week at the two Mount Holyoke houses to 
$23 a week at Wellesley and $15 a week at Smith. 
One of the Mount Holyoke dormitories and the 
Wellesley dormitory had three full time paid employ- 


ees; the other Mount Holyoke dormitory had four 
full time paid employees and one hired by the day; 
Smith had two full time paid employees. 

It was impossible to determine from the schedule 
the exact total which the codperative arrangement 
costs per student for either the dormitories or the 
cottages. When figures were given for a year, a nine 
months’ basis was used from which to calculate 
monthly costs and expenditures. 


III. Organization 


The students who were admitted to the dormitories 
were selected by the college authorities. The qual- 
ifications as specified in the two Mount Holyoke 
houses were academic standing and pecuniary need; 
while at Wellesley and Smith mention was also 
made of character and at Smith of health. The 
houses were all organized with student officers elected 
by the residents. The college authorities selected 
the matron and in each instance she was paid by the 
college. The president selected the matron at 
Mount Holyoke and the warden at Smith. Who 
made the choice at Wellesley was not indicated. 
The house rules at Mount Holyoke were made by 
the Mount Holyoke community organization and the 
coéperative house. ‘The college made the rules at 
Wellesley and the college plus the Self Government 
Association at Smith. It is presumed that “by 
college” is meant the president or dean. The makers 
of the budget at Mount Holyoke were not reported. 
At Wellesley the business manager was responsible 
for the budget and at Smith the “‘college”’ made the 
budget which in turn was approved by the purchasing 
agent. Apparently student residents have nothing 
to do with the making of budgets in the dormitories. 

High scholarship was a characteristic of all four 
of the dormitories. Lawrence House at Smith 
College reported that no students were admitted 
except with high scholarship and so no other group 
on the campus had such high standings scholastically. 
At Wellesley a high percentage of the Phi Beta Kappa 
awards and honor scholarships went to residents of 
the coéperative house. There are no social frater- 
nities at Mount Holyoke but class and college offices 
were held by residents of the houses. The Wellesley 
dormitory reported that, “‘the codperative students 
are on the same standing exactly as all other students, 
eligible to offices, etc. The students participate in 
all college activities and oftentimes these girls have 
high rank in academic work and are among the 
leaders in college life.’ The Smith dormitory 
reported that college athletic interests varied from 
year to year but the proportional representation in 
college activities was large. 


COMMENTS 


On several of the returned schedules were state- 
ments regarding the successes and failures of the 
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codperative house movement. Some of them are as 
follows: The codperative houses have been successful 
from the very start. The codperative houses are 
considered the finest and most satisfactory of student 
groups on the campus. “In my experience in the 
housing of university students I have found nothing 
to compare with the coéperative cottage. It seems 
to me that the life in them is ideal from all points of 
view.” There are plans on foot for the establishment 
of several codperative houses. Coéperative houses 
have been found to be of the greatest assistance to 
students both in a financial and a social way. 

Thirteen institutions expressed an active interest in 
obtaining codperative houses. Several colleges have 
no codperative houses for such reasons as: (1) a 
sufficient number of dormitories operated at a low 
cost; (2) a small institution; (3) a small enrollment 
of women; (4) a municipal institution or one with 
large local enrollment. 


A very few institutions reported that they had had 
an unfavorable experience with codperative houses 
for such reasons as: (1) high rents; (2) poor super- 
vision; (3) lack of desire on part of students to assume 
responsibility. 


CONCLUSION 


Those institutions which have experimented with 
coéperative houses over any period of time seem to be 
unqualified in their endorsement of such a housing 
arrangement. It offers to students an easy simple 
method of lightening their expenses and provides an 
excellent opportunity for codperative living. Miss 
Follett has said, “Group organization releases us 
from the domination of mere numbers.” A co- 
operative house, because of the opportunity given 
for sharing work, expenses, ideas, should afford an 
ideal method for college students to develop the 
group concept, a step toward true democracy. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By Fiorence A. ANGELL 


Round Tables 


pining eighty and eighty-five branches have 
groups on “‘America’s Foreign Policy,” “Latin 
America,” ‘“‘New World Problems,” the Geneva 
Protocol, and related subjects. The groups vary 
from those which meet for an hour or more a week, 
with a half hour presentation of the subject for the 
day followed by discussion, to those groups that plan 
to devote only one of their meetings to the subject 
of International Relations, and include such delight- 
ful ideas as the international suppers of the Philadel- 
phia branch. 

Mrs. Lucas of San Francisco, who made the first 
outline for these courses, has not failed us here, and 
thanks to her the committee has been able to offer 
outlines and bibliographies for two new courses— 
those mentioned above on “America’s Foreign 
Policy,” and ‘New World Problems.’ We com- 
mend these to any branches or members interested in 
the study of international relations, and suggest also 
“A Syllabus on International Relations,” Fifth 
Series, Bulletin No. 3 of the Institute of International 
Education. This pamphlet, with a foreword by 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute, 
was to have appeared in November. It is just 
now published, as the JouRNAL goes to press. Mrs. 
Prince of Schenectady has recently emphasized the 
value of consulting original sources, and valuable 
material and suggestions are to be found in the 
“Chronicles of America,” published by the Yale 
University Press. These monographs cannot be 
purchased separately, and the price for the entire set 
is high, but they are available in many libraries. 


We cannot too strongly emphasize the need for 
study of the League of Nations, the World Court, 
and the Geneva Protocol, and the fascination and 
interest of such study. The recent Conference in 
Washington on the Cause and Cure of War, of which 
report is made elsewhere in the JouRNAL, was of 
vital interest to the international work of the Asso- 
ciation, and it is hoped that some of the concrete 
suggestions resulting from it may give our inter- 
national work a definitely constructive impetus. 


American Women Students in English Universities 


This year thirteen women students were selected 
by the subcommittee on selection to go to English 
universities—eight went to Oxford, one to the Uni- 
versity of London, and four to Cambridge. There 
appears to be here a real problem, since our women 
students have not, according to Oxford standards, 
been successful, primarily because their work has not 
on the whole been sufficiently scholarly or sustained. 
With the appointment of Mrs. Roy Ridley, Wellesley 
1920, as honorary secretary to the Lady Principals, 
we hope to arrive at some sort of a solution. Mean- 
time, much can be done by discouraging dilettante 
students from attempting to go to Oxford, and by 
emphasizing the need of serious scholarly work on the 
part of all applicants for admission, whether appli- 
cants for scholarships or not. Thus far the secretary 
has received some sixty-six letters of inquiry, not 
all of them, of course, applications to enter an English 
university. While the committee has not as yet any 
such arrangement with the other English universi- 
ties, it may be that a similar one will develop. 
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Crosby Hall 


The Subcommittee on Crosby Hall completed its 
work in October. ‘The Committee on International 
Relations voted that appreciation be expressed to 
Miss Blaine for her splendid work as chairman of 
this committee, which reports that $6,423.17 has 
been received. 


The Subcommittee on Oriental Students 


Letters have been received from Mrs. Macmillan, 
in Peking, secretary of the Committee on Foreign 
Study for Chinese Women, in regard to the work of 
that committee, which hopes soon to have a report 
that may be of sufficient interest and use for pub- 
lication in this country. 


Franco-American Exchange 

The secretary, as liaison officer between the A. A. 
U. W. and the Institute of International Education, 
has recently been appointed secretary of the Com- 


mittee on Franco-American Exchange, which is con- 
cerned with ‘the scholarships offered by French in- 
stitutions of learning to Americans, and those offered 
through the American Council on Education in co- 
operation with the Institute of International Educa- 
tion to French students for study in America. All 
applications of Americans for these scholarships are 
made to the secretary, and now (the middle of 
February), a world of seniors and young graduates 
seems to have its eyes and heart set on France! In 
September we assisted in the reception of these 
French students, and attended the dinner given by 
the Institute on the evening of their arrival to them 
and the Americans who were to sail for France the 
next day. There was in the air a feeling of real 
friendliness and interest in international good feeling, 
such as must have been an ideal in the minds of the 
creators of these scholarships. It would be inter- 
esting to get the same group together again after 
their year’s study abroad. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 


INE women’s organizations united in the great 
4 N Conference on the Cause and Cure of War held 
in Washington, January 18-24, 1925. These organi- 
zations as listed in the call and the program were: 
American Association of University Women, Council 
of Women for Home Missions, Federation of Wom- 
an’s Boards of Foreign Missions of North America, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
National Council of Jewish Women, National League 
of Women Voters, National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, National Women’s Trade Union 
League. There were forty-nine delegates to the 
Conference from the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

The general conference chairman was Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. The vice-chairmen of the Con- 
ference, who presided at the different sessions, were 
the presidents of the nine codperating organizations. 
Throughout the Conference, the speakers were 
experts in particular conditions, causes and cures. 
Two committees, one on the Causes and one on the 
Cures of War, worked steadily through the week, 
summarizing the causes and cures presented by the 
speakers and in the forums. These findings were 
amended and adopted by the Conference to be 
brought before the nine coéperating organizations. 
They have been published in a small pamphlet and a 
copy has been sent to members of the Board and 
presidents of branches. Some additional copies are 
available at Headquarters and at the International 
Relations Office in New York and will be sent on 
request to individual members of the Association. 


FINDINGS ON CAUSES OF WAR 


The following report was unanimously adopted by 
the Conference: 


We, the Committee on Findings on the Causes of War 
beg leave to bring in the following report: 

The committee has based this report upon the Causes of 
War as developed by the different speakers at this Con- 
ference and as brought out in discussion from the floor. 
This report makes no pretense of being an exhaustive or 
scientific study of the question, but is an attempt to present 
such facts as are at its command. Up to the present time 
in history the causes listed have been at least the basis of 
dissensions and have led to war, and unless controlled or 
removed may again lead to war. 

For the sake of clarity and facility in presenting these 
causes for further study, a simple classification has been 
attempted. Since many of the speakers disagreed as to 
which are primary and which contributory causes of war, 
and even differed as to what the causes are, this classifi- 
cation cannot express the unanimous judgment of the 
speakers or of the Conference. Some of the causes cannot 
be classified under one head alone, but overlap and appear 
in more than one group. 

It is evident that many elements of our social and eco- 
nomic life tend to cause war at various junctures and in 
varying proportions and to keep alive our belief in the 
necessity of war. 

It is apparent, however, that we lack not so much the 
desire to efface war as the scientific knowledge of causes of 
war. This knowledge is necessary to develop acceptable 
and adequate methods for adjusting the recurring disputes 
between nations now continued rather than settled by war. 

Therefore, the committee urges the component members 
in this Conference— 

I. To undertake unprejudiced and continuous study of 
the psychological, political, economic and_ social 
causes of war, and 

II. To stimulate in every practical manner the develop- 
ment of scientific research in this field in our higher 
institutions of learning and the popular teaching as 
to the causes of war based upon ascertained facts. 

Among the Causes of War as developed by the speakers 
are: 









I. Psychological: 
1. Fear: a. Feeling of national insecurity; b. Fear of 
invasion; c. Fear of loss of property; d. Fear of 
change. 
2. Suspicion; 3. Greed; 4. Lust of power; 5. Hate; 
6. Revenge; 7. Jealousy; 8. Envy. 

II. Economic: 

1. Aggressive Imperialism: a. Territorial; b. Eco- 

nomic. 

. Economic rivalries for: a. Markets; b. Energy 
resources; c. Essential raw materials. 

3. Government protection of private interests 
abroad without reference to the general wel- 
fare. 

. Disregard of the rights of backward peoples. 

5. Population pressure: a. Inequalities of access to 
resources; b. Customs barriers; ce. Migration 
barriers. 

6. Profits in war. 

III. Political: 

1. Principle of balance of power; 2. Secret treaties; 
3. Unjust treaties; 4. Violation of treaties; 5. 
Disregard of rights of minorities; 6. Organiza- 
tion of the state for war; 7. Ineffective or 
obstructive political machinery. 

IV. Social and contributory: 

1. Exaggerated Nationalism; 2. Competitive arma- 

ments; 3. Religious and racial antagonisms; 
4. General apathy, indifference and ignorance; 
5. War psychology created through various 
agencies, e. g., a. The press; b. Motion pic- 
tures; c. Text-books; d. Home influences. 

6. Social inequalities; 7. Social sanctions of war; 8. 

Lack of spiritual ideals. 
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Mrs. E. H. Srtvertuorn, 
Federation of Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions of North America, Chairman. 
Mrs. D. E. Warp, 
Council of Women for Home Missions. 
Miss ExizaBetu Eastman, 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. 
Miss Jutra Laturop, 
National League of Women Voters. 
Mrs. Iba B. Wisk Situ, 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 
Dr. Frances DAVENPORT, 
American Association of University Women. 
Mrs. Witu1aM D. SporBerc, 
National Council of Jewish Women. 
Miss Rose ScHNEIDERMAN, 
National Women’s Trade Union League. 
Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, 
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CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 





FINDINGS ON CURES OF WAR 


The following report was unanimously adopted by the 
Conference: 


PREAMBLE 


The aspiration of the people of our country to serve 
mankind functions through many channels—political, 
economic, social and educational. 

Nevertheless, the basis of peace is an intellectual and 
spiritual problem. The Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War calls upon the people of the United States to unite 
to break down national and racial prejudices and fears, 
and to build up a spirit of friendship and trust among the 
peoples of the world. 

We find that the cure of war requires a permanent 
international organization as its instrument. 

While realizing that the final cure of war lies with the 
spiritual healing of the nations, the Conference also recog- 
nizes the necessity for ameliorating agencies and activities 
of immediate service. 


I. Political Forces 


All causes of war are feeders of the sense of national in- 
security. The Conference, therefore, finds that it favors 
the following political measures which, it believes, tend 
toward that international security which we seek: 

1. Work for the outlawry of war, with the understanding 
that this involves two definite steps: 

a. The enactment through an adequate agency of an 
international law declaring that war is a crime in which an 
aggressor nation should be dealt with as a criminal. 

b. The use of international machinery through which 
such a law can become operative among all nations. This 
involves and actually compels permanent world organiza- 
tion, which shall be continuously operative. 

2. United States of America adherence to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

3. Progressive codification of international law for the 
guidance of such a court according to modern standards of 
international ethics and with reference to modern world 
conditions. 

4. The restoration in the Department of State of the 
United States of America of the office of Under Secretary of 
State for Peace, whose special function should be to foster 
international understanding and peace. 

5. Multiplying of such arbitration treaties as contribute 
to international conciliation, and the revision of such 
existing treaties as violate the principles of international 
justice. 

6. The initiation or sharing by the United States of 
America in movements looking toward reduction of arma- 
ments, while, during the period in which we are moving 
toward legal and friendly methods of settling international 
difficulties, the Conference believes that we should main- 
tain defense agencies, though avoiding any policy of 
competitive armaments. 

7. The Conference recognizes the immense service 
rendered by the League of Nations to the ideals that are 
dominant in the United States of America. It is the only 
functioning world organization providing for the realiza- 
tion of those ideals. The Conference, therefore, believes 
that, whether our Government enters the League or not, it 
should, as far as possible, enlarge our responsibilities in 
League plans and coéperate with its activities. Inasmuch 
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as the Protocol of Geneva is the most advanced proposal 
ever made for the outlawry of war, the Conference believes 
that the United States should hold itself ready to take 
sympathetic and codperative action in the furtherance of 
the success of the Protocol. 


II. Economic Forces 


Since the struggles of nations to control natural resources, 
raw materials, routes of commerce and trade are among 
the causes of war, economic security for all nations must 
be the principle upon which the remedies for the economic 
causes of war must be based. The Conference believes 
that this can be attained only through international co- 
operation to the following ends: 


1. Access to natural resources which furnish the neces- 
sities of human life, the raw materials of industry and the 
employment of peoples. 

2. Development of channels of distribution and the 
agencies of communication between nations. 

3. Establishment of a commercial code between nations, 
which shall define unfair competition and taboo the ex- 
ploitation of weaker peoples for the aggrandizement of the 
stronger. Only such development is legitimate as is fair 
to the interests of both sides. 

4. Establishment of an industrial code between nations 
designed to: 

a. Set up minimum standards for conditions of em- 
ployment, 

b. Prevent the exploitation of the labor of children, and 

c. Remove industrial injustices between competing 
nations. 

5. As the means of accomplishing such international 
coéperation, we urge 

a. International Conferences on world resources, the 
distribution of materials, and the establishment of com- 
mercial and industrial codes; and 

b. The utilization of existing agencies for international 
coéperation in the economic field, especially the Economic 
Section of the League of Nations and the International 
Labor organization. 


III. Social and Educational Forces 


If we are to have a world in which war between nations 
will be outlawed, we must have a program of education, 
adapted to new ways of life in international relations. 

Even after practical measures are agreed upon for 
organizing the life of the world, this machinery will break 
down unless men and women are trained to meet changing 
circumstances with poise of spirit and ability to act in- 
telligently. 

To this end the Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War believe that we must (1) create certain attitudes of 
mind, (2) develop intelligent understanding between racial 
and national groups, and (3) discover ways of education by 
which individuals can be trained to take an effective part 
in the new world. 


IV. Attitudes of Minds Needed Today 


1. Recognition of the possibility of organizing the world 
life on the basis of codperative relations. 

2. A scientific attitude toward the study of such possible 
causes of war, as overpopulation, inequalities of access to 
essential raw materials, etc. 

3. Fearless acceptance of change in the life of the world 





if that change is directed toward the welfare of the whole 
world. 


V. Understanding and Fellowship 


If we are to have a unified world life, it is essential that 
individuals and organizations do all in their power to 
develop and increase understanding between the members 
of differing national, racial and religious groups. Such 
groups as the foreign students in colleges and universities, 
as well as the foreign born in our own country, should be 
the especial concern of active workers for international 
good will. The first object of such public agencies as the 
press and motion pictures should be the intelligent inter- 
pretation of racial, national and religious groups, both 
within communities and in international affairs. 


VI. Ways of Education 


1. Every child should be equipped to perform his part in 
a social structure which has a world basis. The home, the 
library, the school and the church should be effective means 
to this end. With this as the first aim of the education of 
children, a special care must be taken in the teaching of 
such subjects as history, geography and language to secure 
in these subjects such textbooks as are interpreters of the 
life of the world as a whole. 

2. Communities and organizations should set up pro- 
grams of adult education which should be based upon 
accurate facts about world situations and lead to adequate 
education for political citizenship in world affairs. 


VII. What Relation has This Conference to Local and 
Individual Responsibilities? 

Each of the nine organizations responsible for calling 
this Conference will naturally develop through its own 
constituency a program based upon the reports of the 
Conference. Each organization will choose such elements 
of the program as can best be furthered by its own machin- 
ery in relation to its other obligations. However, individ- 
ual members of the Conference have so appreciated the 
gravity of the subjects presented and the necessity for 
some constructive continuous effort toward peace by com- 
munities and local groups as a basis for necessary govern- 
mental action, that they will welcome practical suggestions 
for immediate action. This brings the program down to 
each of us as citizens and individuals. 


1. Public Opinion 


Official action for peace must necessarily be Government 
action, but such action should be based on an informed, 
intelligent public opinion. Such an opinion it should be 
the duty of those who have met in this Conference to 
stimulate and strengthen when they return to their own 
communities. The Conference feels that it is most im- 
portant that all consideration of questions of international 
understanding and relationship should reflect the same 
atmosphere of political non-partisanship as has been so 
clearly shown in this Conference. 

In accord with the subjects which are suggested in the 
report of the cures of war, it may be recommended that 
certain projects should be pushed immediately or during 
the coming year. 

National policies which require support by public 
opinion are: 


a. Entrance of the United States into the World Court. 
b. Participation by the United States of America in 
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further Disarmament Conferences, and in particular that 
provided for by the Protocol of Geneva. 

c. Work for the appointment of an Under Secretary for 
Peace in the Department of State. 


2. The Home 


The first work must begin in homes and with very young 
children. Every child can learn the lesson of international 
understanding through stories of the life, the heroism, the 
achievements, and the contributions of all races to the total 
civilization of ‘the world. 


3. Local Community Councils on International Relations 


Local councils could be formed made up of men’s and 
women’s organizations and individuals which have for 
their interest the promotion of international codperation. 
The functions of such councils could be: 

a. The maintenance of a speakers’ bureau. 

b. The dissemination of information on national and 
international questions. 

c. Regular meetings for the discussion of international 
relations and practical measures for their improvement, 
preferably to be discussed by experts, and with the idea of 
conferences planned on similar lines to this one. 

d. Examination of textbooks in local schools, especially 
those dealing with history, geography, and related subjects. 

e. Contact with local foreign groups for the upbuilding 
of better international understanding. Any personal and 
community failure in living up to American ideals of honor, 
justice and democracy reflect into other countries and 
impair realization of our international ideals. 

f. Community observance of International Peace Days, 









AX Dr. Thomas was in Europe when the first 
statement of our committee was published in 
the JourRNAL last October and therefore unable to 
participate in it, I have suggested to her that she 
take the greater part of the space available for this, 
our last statement. Therefore I give my own 
position in outline form, not categorically, but in 
order to suggest the main considerations requiring 
study by university women. 


I. Can Equa Ricuts BE Won By Con- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT? 

Our aim is not a single goal like the vote. “Equal 
Rights” is a phrase covering conditions political, 
economic, educational, professional, social. In each 
field the factors are complicated. The goal can be 
won only by careful research and the diligent plan- 
ning of next steps,—a new law or the repeal of an old 
one, a change of heart and policy in a Board of 
Education, a new outlook among the trustees of a 
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in which school children and foreign-born residents could 
join with the other elements of the community. 
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Frederick I. Mosher, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, Mrs. 
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medical school, and a subtle shifting of traditions 
and points of view on the part of the public. Agita- 
tion for an equal rights amendment dramatizes the 
issue and has educational value. The passing of the 
amendment would leave still to be accomplished the 
necessary research and step-by-step progress in all 
of these different directions. 


II. WouLp THE AMENDMENT JEOPARDIZE LABOR 
Laws? 


Every labor law applying to women only would be 
subject to review by the courts and would probably 
be declared unconstitutional if an equal rights 
amendment were part of the Constitution. Labor 


legislation is so much needed as a foundation for the 
improved economic position of women that this 
danger alone is sufficient to justify vigorous opposi- 
tion to the passage of the Equal Rights Amendment. 
The amendment would be a menace to the movement 
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for true equal rights for women in industry in the 
United States. 


Ill. Wovu.p tHe AMENDMENT Arp oR HINDER 
SociaL LEGISLATION? 

Just as the amendment would subject labor laws 
applying to women only to review by the courts, so 
any statute containing the word “‘women” would 
become subject to this review. Thus the progress of 
social legislation of many different kinds would be 
judicial rather than legislative. In other words, it 
would become inflexible rather than experimental. 
The whole subject of social control through legislation 
is in an experimental state, and it would be folly to 
impose so serious a restriction upon the new experi- 
ments which are sure to be developed in the next 
few years. 


IV. Is rue AMENDMENT NECESSARY? 

Thus far in the effort to change state laws which 
are discriminatory against women no insurmountable 
constitutional objection has been raised. Until such 
an obstacle is encountered an amendment to the 
Constitution is unnecessary. 


V. Is Equa Ricgutrs a Matrrer of CONCERN TO 
University WoMEN? 

It represents a definite goal. 
versity women are needed in the movement. 


Assuredly. 


Uni- 
Advo- 


cates of this Equal Rights Amendment are in the 
vanguard. But in my opinion their proposal will 
give place with experience to a larger conception of 
the complicated issues ahead. Research in many 
different directions is the next step. It should be 
continuously accompanied by action, which is obvi- 
ous in many different states, to change laws and to 
remove restrictions. My own conclusion as a mem- 
ber of the American Association of University Wom- 
en is that it would be wise for the Association not to 
take action for or against the Equal Rigbts Amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution proposed by the 
National Woman’s Party until the Association has 
had more time to study the whole question, not only 
of this amendment but of other possible amendments, 
and to compare the relative advantages of state ver- 
sus federal action; but that the Association shall join 
with the National Woman’s Party and all other or- 
ganizations sincerely concerned with the progress of 
women in the conviction that the removal of discrim- 
inations and the enlargement of opportunities for 
women are fundamental in social progress and a 
necessary result of the opening of opportunities for 
collegiate and university education to women; and 
that in order to do its part, the Association will 
establish the necessary standing committees to 
push forward study and action devoted to this 
end. 


ARGUMENT FOR A WOMAN’S EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT TO THE 
Ss 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 


TATES 


By M. Carey THomas 
President Emeritus of Bryn Mawr College 


HE preliminary statement written by Miss Van 

Kleeck in the October number of the JouRNAL OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
points out that the changes to be effected by this 
amendment are “an integral part of the common 
interests of an association concerned with the educa- 
tion of women.” There are listed in the 1920 census 
635,207 women teaching in colleges and schools 
whose salaries, advancement, liberty to marry and 
keep their positions, and competition for the rewards 
and financial prizes of their profession will be imme- 
diately and permanently affected by an equal rights 
amendment. Education and educational standards 
are the main objects of our Association. Both de- 
pend on teachers and students. Women teachers 
cannot develop and teach their best without equal 
rights of pay and advancement. Girl students can- 
not study their best without incentives to study, 
without equal rights with men to marriage, children, 
careers, and rewards. An equal rights amendment 
strikes at the very heart of education. It affects the 
dearest interests of university women because the 


profession of teaching is preéminently theirs, because 
they of all women in their various social and economic 
groups desire to hold down their jobs without un- 
necessary sex discrimination. Equal rights are what 
university women are determined to get for them- 
selves and for all other women. The only question 
is how. 

How can American women get Equal Rights? 
Through an Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. I have come to 
believe that this is the most practical way, the surest 
way, the quickest way, and the way that is least 
wasteful of the priceless effort of generations of 
women. 

An Equal Rights Amendment is the most practical 
way because the United States is now one country 
welded together by modern transportation, motors 
(and soon airships), posts, telegraphs, telephones, 
radios; because state rights in the old sense are now 
an anachronism; because it is unendurable to be 
married in one state and divorced in another, to be 
safeguarded by proper motor license Jaws in one 
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state and to be unguarded and killed in another 
state, to have children protected in some states and 
cruelly exploited in other states, as women to have 
some rights in some states, other rights in some other 
states and almost no rights at all in many states. 
Women, like men, marry residents of states other 
than their own and change their homes and shift 
their jobs from state to state. But forever behind a 
man in every state of the United States are the rights 
of man per man with a final appeal for these rights 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, while 
forever behind woman per woman is the mediaeval 
English common law, if she is married, holding her 
to be her husband’s chattel, bound, protected, 
owned, and even if she is unmarried influencing every 
legal decision about her and controlling unjustly all 
her life. This is to me the compelling argument 


for writing an equal rights amendment into the: 


constitution of the United States. Only such an 
amendment will do away with present legal stigmas 
of inferiority and bondage. 

An Equal Rights Amendment is the surest way. 
Every one familiar with state legislatures knows that 
laws passed by one legislature are often modified or 
repealed by some following legislature. Eternal 
vigilance would have to be the price of permanence in 
state legislative laws giving equal rights to women 
whose industrial competition will be more and more 
keenly felt from year to year. 

An Equal Rights Amendment is the quickest way 
and the least wasteful way. The amount of time and 
effort that must be expended by women to remove 
all inequalities and all discriminations against women 
in 48 states, some of them inconceivably backward, 
is simply appalling. It took women 72 years to ob- 
tain suffrage, and suffrage was one definite right 
only. It will take more than a century of effort for 
women to change one by one innumerable wrongs 
into equal rights. It will not only be infinitely slow. 
It will not only require a heart-breaking waste of 
energy and money. It will be almost impossible, 
because in order to secure permanency women’s 
equal rights must be written into 48 state constitu- 
tions. It is often stated (and must be substantially 
correct) that in twenty states of the United States, 
that is, in nearly one half, a popular referendum is 
required to amend state constitutions. Women who 
took part in the struggle to get woman suffrage 
through a state referendum know what it will mean 
to undertake twenty state referendums. It is ex- 
traordinarily difficult to get a popular affirmative 
vote on anything, especially on any new thing. And 
against giving women equal pay for equal work and 
a square industrial deal will be working great indus- 
trial forces with unlimited propaganda, unlimited 
funds, and unlimited publicity as in the recent 
Massachusetts referendum on the Child Labor 
Amendment. Women, like children, can be ex- 


ploited. Both women and children will be needed 
to take the place of helpless alien labor cut off by the 
new immigration laws. 

What are the objections to an Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States? First. 
We may dismiss at once as unprogressive and ul- 
timately futile objections based on a determination 
to keep things as they are and to prevent the Federal 
Government from interference. In all countries of 
the world, even in our own socially backward country, 
government is being socialized, is being forced to 
protect its citizens against monopolies, exploitation, 
and predatory business. Most other civilized coun- 
tries are passing protective labor laws and minimum 
wage laws for men and women, protective laws 
for children, maternity benefits, old age pensions, 
children’s aid allowances, and health, accident, 
and employment insurances. In many cases such 
necessary legislation can be carried out effectively in 
the United States only by federal amendments. 
The same forces of reaction, conservatism, and in- 
dustrialism that are responsible for the defeat of the 
Child Labor Amendment are behind the so-called 
Wadsworth-Garrett Amendment to the Constitution 
which is designed to make other constitutional 
amendments so difficult through popular referendum 
as to be almost impossible. Nothing is more certain 
than that our changing conception of justice and 
our changing ethical ideals must sooner or later be 
expressed in the constitution of the United States. 
An unchanging and unchangeable constitution 
means for the American people the bloody social 
revolution of Russia. A changeable and changing 
constitution means the inspiring social evolution of 
Great Britain. 

Second. It is stated by opponents of a federal Equal 
Rights Amendment that if it is passed all present laws 
affecting women will have to be interpreted by the state 
courts and ultimately by the United States Supreme Court, 
and that we must look forward to years of litigation. 
This will be so to a limited extent, but as in the case 
of woman suffrage I believe that such fears will prove 
groundless and that in a few years after the amend- 
ment is passed there will be no objectors left. Three- 
fourths of the state legislatures must ratify an equal 
rights amendment before it can become law and in all 
probability, as with woman suffrage, such states at 
the time of ratification will alter their state Jaws so 
as to give men and women equal rights within the 
state as soon as the amendment becomes operative. 
Let us assume, however, that it might mean a con- 
siderable amount of litigation to obtain clear-cut 
decisions of equality under an Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, even such 
litigation would be immensely worth while for women. 
The question of equal rights for women must be 
settled and got out of the way before women can 
begin to do their best work. To settle it is surely 
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worth a little or a great deal of litigation. At present 
women are compelled to appeal constantly to the 
courts only to be defeated by decisions based on 
antiquated ideas. The time has surely come when 
they should be able to ask the courts to interpret their 
rights as human beings under an equal rights amend- 
ment. No interpretative legislation could possibly 
be so tedious and so costly in both effort and money 
as the removal one by one, in the very teeth of the 
old common Jaw, of women’s disabilities by legisla- 
tive enactment or by state constitutional amendment. 
Women who denounce so fiercely the incredible folly 
of such an equal rights amendment to the United 
States Constitution seem to be unaware that the con- 
stitutions of Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Esthonia, Lithuania and the City of Danzig contain 
women’s equal rights amendments and that British 
women are uniting to demand from their government 
an equal rights bill, or, as they call it, ‘‘a removal of 
all remaining sex disqualifications” bill. Why is it so 
foolish for American women to try to get what other 
women are now enjoying, apparently without any 
of the evil consequences which are predicted here? 
Why cannot men and women in the United States 
have equal rights? The object to be gained is so im- 
portant that it is worth risking something for—even 
necessary litigation. Isolationists tell us that we 
have in the United States a federal government and 
48 state governments. ‘This would seem to be all the 
more reason for one federal woman’s equal rights 
amendment. They say that laws that seem to work 
well in other countries will not work here. Why not? 
It seems to me that a federal equal rights amendment 
would certainly be interpreted to mean that in each of 
our 48 states women and men would have equal rights 
in any given state, but not, of course, the same 
rights in all states. Men do not now have the 
same rights in all states, and why should women 
have them? The woman suffrage amendment has 
given women and men the same voting rights in each 
state, but has not interfered with the different 
qualifications for voting in other states. It would 
take only one decision of the Supreme Court to 
settle this obvious question once and for all. 

Third. It is frequently objected that a federal Equal 
Rights Amendment will take away from women so many 
privileges they now enjoy that it will harm rather than 
benefit them. Reserving for later consideration pro- 
tective industrial legislation for women, maternity 
benefits, and children’s aid allowances, this is cer- 
tainly not true of other laws concerning women. 
Although the many and complicated laws discrimi- 
nating against women in the different states have not 
yet been tabulated, the National Woman’s Party is 
now employing two women lawyers by the year to 
study them state by state, and enough has already 
been done for us to be able to weigh in the balance 
women’s privileges and disabilities. The disabilities 


are terrible indeed. For example, in very many 
states the husband owns his wife’s services and can 
sue for damages for injury to her; in at least two 
states her earnings belong to him; in some states the 
father is the sole natural guardian of the mother’s 
minor children; and in two states he can leave her 
children to other guardians by will; in still other 
states he alone is entitled to the services of minor 
children and inherits from his deceased children; 
every kind of restriction, differing from state to 
state, hampers a wife’s rights to hold, sell, inherit, 
and will her property and to conduct business. Even 
an unmarried woman is not as good a business risk 
as a man and, for example, on the New York stock 
exchange has to pay a higher commission than a man 
when she wishes to sell stocks or bonds. Unequal 
divorce laws in many states make it difficult for a 
married woman to divorce her husband, but make it 
easy for him to divorce her and take away her chil- 
dren. In most states teachers cannot marry and keep 
their positions. Unequal pay for equal work is the 
rule and not the exception. Almost all well-paid and 
honorable posts are closed to women as women. 
Sex discrimination is intricately interwoven through- 
out the whole fabric of social, intellectual and finan- 
cial life in the United States. Even a cursory study 
of this lamentable situation cannot, in my opinion, 
fail to convince any fair-minded person that a federal 
equal rights amendment, if feasible, would be the best 
way of substituting for the ancestral tradition of sex 
inferiority and subjection the new conception of 
women’s equal rights to at least as much life, liberty 
and happiness as men now enjoy. It is strangely 
unsympathetic for opponents of such a-federal equal 
rights amendment to suggest removing these thou- 
sands of inequalities and injustices by slow and 
painful piece work in 48 state legislatures while 
women are being born, living their lives and dying 
without the justice for which they have been waiting 
since the time of the cave men. And piecework is 
not permanent. If a federal equal rights amendment 
is rejected, the only safe procedure would be to 
pass equal rights amendments to 48 state constitu- 
tions, more than half of which must be obtained by 
the almost prohibitive method of popular referen- 
dum, and to such equal rights state constitutional 
amendments most if not all of the somewhat fantastic 
objections urged by its opponents against a federal 
equal rights amendment would certainly apply. But 
what are the privileges women now enjoy which will, 
it is said, outweigh women’s disabilities some few 
of which I have mentioned? I have read with care 
the so-called women’s privileges mentioned in the four 
pamphlets! published by the National Consumers’ 


1 National Consumers’ League, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, “Twenty Questions about the Proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment of the Woman's Party”; National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America, 311 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, 
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League, the National Trade Union League of Amer- 
ica, and the League of Women Voters, which every- 
one interested in this discussion (and what woman 
is not interested?) ought to read. Apart from the 
questions reserved for later consideration, I am 
able to discover only two privileges (if they really 
are privileges) to offset women’s serious disabilities. 
Many of the questions asked in these pamphlets 
seem to me to show an extraordinary ignorance of 
the way in which women’s equal rights are being 
settled in progressive countries. For example, 
why should not husbands be able to claim sup- 
port from well-to-do or highly paid wives? Why 
should not wage-earning or wealthy wives as well 
as wage-earning or wealthy husbands be respon- 
sible for the support of their families? As a mat- 
ter of fact, they usually voluntarily assume such 
responsibility. Why should not women reach their 
majority at the same age as men, and be marriageable 
at the same age as men? Why should not elderly 
women be forbidden to seduce or rape young boys as 
well as elderly men young girls? Why should not 
able-bodied and non-child-bearing women as well as 
men be subject to conscription for war now that they 
are equally responsible for making it? Why in the 
name of humanity should not fathers be jointly 
responsible with mothers for illegitimate children, 
and why should illegitimate children be denied a 
father’s name as well as a mother’s? As has been 
said, under a federal equal rights amendment all 
these questions will undoubtedly be settled state by 
state as is the case now with all laws affecting the 
men and women in any given state. But there will 
be this stupendous and beneficent change under a 
federal equal rights amendment. Such laws in 
every state will affect women and men equally. The 
gain will, in my opinion, infinitely outweigh any 
possible loss. 

The two privileges I have referred to are the mar- 
ried woman’s right of dower and her right to be sup- 
ported by her husband. But already in some states 
the husband has a right to one-half of his wife’s 
property, and this right can readily be equalized to 
the advantage of the wife in all states. Also new 
state laws in accordance with modern conceptions of 
the financial value of the wife’s services in the home 
should, and I think would, be passed and should be 
made to apply equally to wives and husbands. There 
are already many cases of wage-earning wives sup- 
porting husbands still studying, or temporarily out of 
a job, or invalided, or simply idle. The entrance of 
women into business and professions will undoubtedly 
greatly increase the number of marriages between 
such women and purely decorative, or home-making 
husbands. Husbands of this kind, like women simi- 


“Equal Rights, Yes but How?” National League of Women 
Voters, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington D. C., “ Equal 
Rights, How Not to Get Them”; “Specific Bills for Specific Ills.” 


larly constituted, are surely entitled to liberal 
financial compensation and support, and such com- 
pensation should be theirs by law. 

Fourth. Will maternity benefits and mother’s pen- 
sions (more correctly called children’s aid allowances) 
be affected by a federal Equal Rights Amendment? 
They will not. They have not been affected in any 
country that now has an equal rights amendment. 
They will not be affected here. It has been re- 
peatedly pointed out that men’s rights are not af- 
fected by allowances for injured soldiers or preference 
given to veterans in certain civil service appoint- 
ments or injured workmen’s compensation. These 
are special groups of men needing special things. In 
like fashion pregnant women are a group apart need- 
ing special legislation at given times before and after 
child bearing. The support or protection given them 
is not sex legislation. All women are not pregnant, 
nor have they all just had children. Maternity bene- 
fits are race legislation and as such are as important 
to men as to women. Children’s aid allowances are 
given to indigent widows for the sake of the children 
and should be given also to indigent widowers for the 
same reason. ‘They should not be given to one sex 
more than another. They are given to save chil- 
dren. This too is race legislation. If, however, 
further investigation should prove that this anxiety 
is justified, a federal equal rights amendment could 
be drawn containing the same clause that is now part 
of the equal rights bill in the German Constitution— 
‘Maternity shall have the right to the protection and 
public assistance of the state—,’” or some such 
similar clause. 

Five. Would a federal Equal Rights Amendment 
do away with such protective laws for working women 
as are now operative in different states? Yes, un- 
doubtedly, unless such protective legislation is care- 
fully excepted from the operation of the amendment. 
This is to my mind a very serious objection and is in 
itself sufficient to account for the opposition to the 
amendment of the Women’s Labor Bureau, the 
Women’s Trade Union League of America, and 
various working women’s unions as well as of other 
women’s organizations. We are facing a very un- 
usual labor situation in the United States. Ameri- 
can labor is undeveloped and badly organized. 
There is no real labor party. Men’s labor unions in 
the United States do not yet believe in securing pro- 
tection in industry through legislative enactment 
although this is the procedure of working men in other 
more progressive countries. The Oregon ten-hour 
law for men as well as women working in mills, fac- 
tories and manufacturing establishments has been up- 
held by the United States Supreme Court so that 
there seems to be nothing in the United States Con- 
stitution to prevent such labor legislation for men. 
It is the choice of American working men themselves. 
Women’s labor unions are very feeble and few in 
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number, and their formation is opposed by short- 
sighted men labor leaders and by men’s labor unions. 
The thousands of helpless foreign women who com- 
pete with each other in the poorest paid industries 
further complicate the situation and are almost im- 
possible to organize. In short, due to a very unusual 
combination of circumstances that cannot continue 
indefinitely but that must be reckoned with at pres- 
ent, millions of women in the United States have no 
protection from exploitation except the protective 
legislation that has been passed, chiefly by the ef- 
forts of non-working women in their behalf, and it is 
this protective legislation that would be swept away 
by a blanket federal equal rights amendment. It is 
no wonder that the women labor leaders and the 
women’s organizations that have succeeded in secur- 
ing this legislation at the cost of tears and blood feel 
so bitterly. On the other hand, it is becoming clear 
that such protective women’s legislation, and more 
especially the dangerous discriminatory women’s pro- 
hibited occupations laws, work great hardship to pro- 
fessional and non-industrial women workers, in many 
‘ases depriving them of well-paid jobs, and in all cases 
strengthening the injurious assumption that adult 
working women are not to be classed with adult 
working men, but with children, and have not the 
same inherent right that men have to hold down a 
job. The situation as I see it is this. About four 
million women workers are more or less protected by 
special women’s laws in 45 of the 48 states of the 
United States. More than two and one-half millions 
are protected by hour laws and about three millions 
by seating laws. That is, nearly one-half of all gain- 
fully employed women, or about one-tenth of all 
women in the United States, are now protected by 
special women’s legislation. If the 1,517,888 women 
who are independent proprietors or independent 
professional women are deducted from the total 
of 8,549,511 gainfully employed women, almost three- 
fifths of all working women are thus protected.! 


‘These statistics were kindly furnished me by Miss Mary 
Anderson, Director, Woman’s Bureau United States Department 
of Labor. They were published in part in the Congressional Digest 
for March, 1924. 

“Forty-three states, all but five—lIowa, West Virginia, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida—have laws that regulate in some way the 
hours of work of women only. With one exception (Indiana, 
which has only a night-work law) these laws either limit the hours 
of work in specified occupations to a definite number per day or 
per week, or require that time worked beyond a certain number of 
hours shall be paid for at an increased rate. The shortest period 
to which women’s work is limited by law is eight hours. Nine 
states and the District of Columbia have such laws. Two states 
have eight-and-a-half-hour laws, sixteen states have nine-hour 
laws, one state has a nine-and-a-half-hour law, fifteen states have 
ten-hour laws, and five states have laws varying from ten and a 
quarter to twelve hours. In addition to laws fixing both daily and 
weekly hour limitations, five states have laws limiting only the 
weekly hours for certain industries or occupations. 

“Thirteen states have minimum wage laws. Sixteen states 
have laws prohibiting night work for women in at least one occu- 


It seems to me to be quite out of the question to wipe 
out protection and throw these millions of helpless 
women to the wolves of industrial exploitation to be 
devoured while they wait for protective laws for 
both men and women workers to be passed in the 45 
states in which they are now protected. Undoubt- 
edly such laws should be passed as soon as possible. 
Men as well as women need all the protection they 
can get. Other countries are now passing this legis- 
lation. The time has come for us also to demand 
humane laws for both men and women. But the 
American working man sees as yet through a glass 
darkly. Meanwhile four millions of working women 
cannot be left unprotected. And yet forty millions 
of women in the United States, of whom the four mil- 
lions of protected women form only one-tenth, bitterly 
need the removal of legal sex disabilities through an 
equal rights federal amendment, and the four mil- 
lions of very inadequately protected working women 
bitterly need it too. It would stiffen the morale as 
well as improve the material position of all women. 
The large and influential group of 1,517,888 propri- 
etors and professional women would benefit immedi- 
ately and enormously. Equal pay for equal work, 
free competition for highly paid positions, freedom to 
marry and all the rest of the equal rights program 
enjoyed by this group would tend to raise the wages 
and occupational status of all other gainfully em- 
ployed women and would influence favorably the 
position of non-gainfully employed women, or 
about four-fifths of all American women. Women as 


pation. Two other states limit the period of work at night to 
eight hours. Eighteen states and the District of Columbia have 
laws that either limit the number of days a woman may work 
successively, that require a specified period of time for lunch, or 
that limit the number of hours that may be worked without a rest 
period. All but three states have laws requiring that seats must 
be furnished women working in specified occupations. 

“State by state the proportion of the gainfully occupied women 
affected by the laws is as follows: Rhode Island, nearly */4; Mass- 
achusetts, 7/19; New York and Pennsylvania, */;; eleven states— 
California, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wisconsin—more than !/2; 
eight states—Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Jersey and Vermont—more than 2/5; eight 
states—Arizona, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Montana, Nevada, 
South Dakota, West Virginia—more than !/3; five states—Mary- 
land, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma and Texas— 
more than !/4; three states—New Mexico, Tennessee, Virginia— /s; 
five states—Georgia, Iowa, Louisana, Mississippi and Wyoming 
and the District of Columbia—more than !/;9; and three states— 
Alabama, Arkansas and South Carolina—less than 1/;o. 

“Therefore, on the basis of the Women’s Bureau estimate of 
approximately four million women now covered by the labor laws 
which apply only to women, nearly three-fifths of the wage-earning 
women of the country will be affected by the passage of the 
Woman’s Party amendment.” 

Miss Anderson’s Statistics Based on the 1920 United States 
Census: “Total number of women gainfully employed, 8,549,511; 
lawyers, judges and justices, 1,738; physicians and surgeons, 
7,219; teachers in colleges and schools, 635,207; trained nurses, 
143,664; servants, about 1,012,133. Working women affected by 
special women’s protective legislation approximately 4,000,000.” 
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a sex will find the world a very different place to live 
in after the passing of a federal equal rights amend- 
ment. 

What can be done about these honest differences of 
opinion? Must women continue to lock horns publicly 
over Equal Rights which we all want? The spectacle 
which we present is unedifying and will get us no- 
where. During the past ten months I have been 
reading every available printed argument for and 
against the Equal Rights Amendment now before 
Congress proposed by the National Woman’s Party 
—*Men and women shall have equal rights through- 
out. the United States and every place under its 
jurisdiction.”” ‘The serious arguments presented by 
the National Woman’s Party, on the whole with 
moderation and good temper, and their efforts to 
obtain and disseminate information have won my 
respect and admiration. As a life-long feminist I am 
grateful to the Party and its dedicated leader, Alice 
Paul, for the gallant fight it is making for equal rights 
for women. I believe that the Party is correct in 
claiming that equal rights are the next step forward; 
that delay is no longer possible; that the interests of 
special groups of women, however appealing, cannot 
be permitted to obscure the main issue; and that 
opportunist mistakes made now may like boomer- 
angs block our march forward. The arguments 
made by many women’s organizations against the 
Equal Rights Amendment favoring state rather than 
federal action are such a boomerang. These same 
arguments are now being used with deadly results 
against the federal Child Labor Amendment and 
thousands of women are being deceived by them. 
The possibility of drafting another amendment which 
might meet the objections urged against this amend- 
ment does not seem to have been considered by its 
opponents. The four pamphlets issued by the 
National League of Women Voters, the National 
Consumers’ League and the National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America against the Equal 
Rights Amendment referred to in the note, on page 
24, seem to me to appeal to a surprising number of 
out of date anti-feminist prejudices. They do not 
consider whether the results they predict and use as 
arguments against the amendment are not in them- 
selves admirable and an integral part of the equal 
rights program passionately worked for by women in 
other countries. It is disappointing to find that 
opponents of the Equal Rights Amendment seem to 
have considered it almost exclusively from the angle 
of protective legislation for working women and to 
have ignored the need of equal rights of all other 
women who form four-fifths of all women in the 
United States. 

In the present circumstances there would seem to 
be nothing for us to do but to try to get together and 
talk it over. Such a conference has not been tried 
formally and might be worth while. At least we 


should then know whether agreement between 
women’s organizations is, or is not, impossible. 
The American Association of University Women con- 
tains among its members hundreds of women belong- 
ing to other women’s organizations, and also hun- 
dreds of members of the National Woman’s Party. 
Thousands of us think we are for and thousands of us 
think we are against the Equal Rights Amendment, 
but I am confident that very few of us have taken the 
time to reason the question out. It would seem, 
therefore, peculiarly appropriate for our Association 
to suggest the appointment of a small Joint Equal 
Rights Committee to the National Woman’s Party,’ 
the Woman’s Bureau of Labor, the National League 
of Women Voters, and the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America. A committee composed, 
for example, of Miss Mary Anderson of the Women’s 
Bureau, Miss Rose Schneiderman, Vice-President, 
National Women’s Trade Union League of America 
(both of whom have told me they would serve if 
appointed), two members of the National Woman’s 
Party, and two members each (one for and one 
against) of the American Association of University 
Women and the League of Women Voters. Such 
a committee would command general confidence and 
might be able to unite women behind a carefully 
thought out equal rights program. If this committee 
could not unite on the amendment now before Con- 
gress it might be able to draft a new amendment that 
could be supported by us all. I can conceive of an 
amendment giving “women equal rights with men” 
and thus avoiding the criticism of equalizing through- 
out the United States the rights which men now have. 
I can conceive of an amendment modeled somewhat 
after the Wisconsin Women’s Equal Rights Amend- 
ment which excepts from its operation necessary 
women’s welfare legislation (only more carefully 
guarded) which should continue the present pro- 
tection of women workers until such time as Congress 
should decide that such special protection was re- 
placed by protective legislation for both men and 
women. The experiment at least of drafting such 
an amendment ought to be made. If we could not 
agree we could agree to disagree, and we should as 
a result know where we stand. If it has to come to 
this—which I believe it would not—I should regard 
two Equal Rights Amendments, one or the other sup- 
ported by all American women, as much more 
dignified and more hopeful than the present sit- 
uation. 

I agree with Miss Van Kleeck (expressing my 
opinion as she does as an individual member) that 
the American Association of University Women 
should take no action at the present time either for or 
against an Equal Rights Amendment, but should 
continue to study the difficult subject of how best to 
obtain equal rights for women. There will be plenty 
of time for such careful consideration. No other 
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constitutional amendment can pass until the whole 
question of amending further the United States Con- 
stitution has been fought out over the Child Labor 
Amendment, now so disastrously defeated. There 
is no more important issue before our Association 
at the present time than equal rights for women. 
At our coming convention we should, I believe, 


appoint a standing Committee of the Association to 
carry out the program so eloquently outlined by 
Miss Van Kleeck in the closing paragraph of the 
first part of this current article, and to prepare 
ourselves to take the position of leadership that 
belongs to us as university women in securing equal 
rights for ourselves and for all other women. 


ON TO INDIANAPOLIS 


RE you coming to the fortieth general meeting 
of the American Association of University 
Women to be held in Indianapolis April 8-11, 1925, 
with headquarters at the Claypool Hotel? The 
number of delegates attending the Portland Conven- 
tion was 335 and the number attending the Washing- 
ton Convention was 436. We are hoping that we 
may gain another hundred in attendance and reach 
535 at the Indianapolis convention. Seventy-seven 
branches were represented at Portland, and 103 at 
Washington. Can we not have at least 200 of our 
305 branches represented at this annual convention? 
We should like to have every one of the 305 branches 
represented in discussion, voting, and plans for 
further development in the work of the Association, 
and we should like to have representatives of all 
branches share in the good fellowship of this impor- 
tant national gathering of university women. Copies 
of the call to the convention with full information 
about hotels, railroad rates, etc., have gone out to 
all branch presidents. Additional copies can be 
secured by members on request to Headquarters. 

Some of the main subjects to be discussed at the 
business sessions are: reports of officers and com- 
mittees on the work of the Association in various 
fields during the past year with presentation of plans 
for the next year, the completion of the campaign 
for the purchase of the National Headquarters 
building in Washington, international relations, 
preschool and elementary education projects, the 
announcement of the award of fellowships, and the 
consideration of colleges recommended by the Com- 
mittee on ‘Recognition for addition to our list of 
approved colleges and universities. 

Come to the convention yourself if you can. See 
to it that your branch is represented, and through 
its representatives contributes to the plans for the 
future work of the Association, and has a full report 
brought back to all members of the branch. We 
need you and we want you at Indianapolis. 


Following is the preliminary program of the 
convention: 


Monpay, Turespay, APRIL 6-7 
Meeting of Board of Directors 
Committee Meetings 


Tuespay, APRIL 7 
10 a. M.-3 p. M. Washington Fund Committee 


3.00 P.M. Drive around Indianapolis and tea for 
delegates arriving early. 
WEDNEsDAY, APRIL 8 
9.30 A. M. Business Session 


12.30 P. M. 
2.30 P. M. 
6.00 P. M. 


Branch Luncheon 
Business Session 
College Group Suppers 


8.30 P. M. Open Meeting: League of Nations and 
Geneva Protocol. 
Tuurspay, APRIL 9 

9.30 A. M. Branch Conference 


12.30 P. M. 
2.30 P. M. 
6.00 P. M. 
8.30 P. M. 


Luncheon 

Business Session 
Washington Fund Dinner 
Sectional Conferences 


Fripay, APRIL 10 


9.30 A. M. Preschool and Elementary Education 
Projects 

12.30 P. M. Luncheon 

2.30 P. M. Business Session 

7.00 Pp. M. International Dinner 


SaTurpay, Apri 11 
Meetings held at University of Indiana, Bloomington 


10.30 a. M. Group Conferences: 
Trustees 
Presidents, Deans, Professors 
Alumnae Associations 
Educational Chairmen 

12.30 P. M. Luncheon—Delegates guests of Univer- 
sity of Indiana 

2.30 P. M. Board of Directors 


Some of those who have accepted the invitation 
to address the convention are: Mrs. Corbett Ashby, 
London, England, president of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance; Miss Zona Gale, novelist, 
playwright, short story writer; Mr. Meredith 
Nicholson, novelist, essayist, poet, lecturer; Dr. 
James Thomson Shotwell, professor of history, 
Columbia University; Dean Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, Barnard College, president of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women; Miss Theo- 
dora Bosanquet, executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation; and Madame Formanova, 
president of the Czecho-Slovakian Federation of 
University Women. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Goucher College Alumnae Association has turned 
over to the American Association of University Women 
the sum of $532.19, collected as a war fund, to be added to 
the principal of the Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship. 
The income from the Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fund brings 
to the United States each year an English woman for study 
in one of our American universities. The Rose Sidgwick 
Fund has not yet been entirely completed so as to support 
regularly and fully an annual thousand-dollar fellowship. 
Therefore, this gift from the Goucher Alumnae Association 
is a most acceptable and valuable addition to the Fund. 


The American Association of University Women had 
two delegates in attendance at the Second Women’s Pan- 
American Conference in connection with the Third Pan- 
American Scientific Congress held in Lima, Peru, December 
20 to January 6. These delegates were Mrs. Glen Levin 
Swiggett, Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Frank Lincoln 
Stevens, Urbana, Illinois. 


Any reader wishing a copy of a little book, ‘‘ America’s 
Interest in World Peace,” which is an authoritative dis- 
cussion of America’s possible entry into the World Court 
and the League of Nations, may obtain one free by apply- 
ing to the author, Professor Irving Fisher, Department of 
Political Economy, Yale University, 460 Prospect Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut, provided she applies before the 
limited stock which Professor Fisher has set aside for this 
purpose isexhausted. 


The Sixth Quinquennial Meeting of the International 
Council of Women will be held in Washington, D. C., May 
4 to 14, 1925. This great meeting is held in each of the 
countries represented in the International Council once in a 


hundred years, and this year the National Council of the 
United States is the hostess council. The American 
Association of University Women is one of the constituent 
members of the National Council of Women and we are 
proud to have the president of the National Council at this 
important time a representative from the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Mrs. Philip North Moore, 
St. Louis, Missouri, one of the former presidents of the 
Association of Colliegiate Alumnae, and an able leader who 
has given many years of thought and service to women’s 
organizations in this country. The delegate from the 
American Association of University Women is President 
Mary E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke College. 


Tue AnniE H. RyperR Memoriat FELLowsaip, of the 
value of $200.00, is a graduate fellowship offered to afford 
to teachers or those preparing to teach opportunities for 
advanced study. Applications and recommendations for 
this fellowship must be received not later than April 1, 
1925. None can be accepted after that date. The letter 
of application should contain an account of the applicant’s 
educational training and a statement of the plan of study 
or research. It should be accompanied by: 

1. A certificate with statement of college record from the 
registrar of the college or university awarding the degree or 
degrees received by the applicant. 

2. Two testimonials as to her health, character, ability 
and scholarship. 

3. A statement as to whether she is single or married. 
The holder of this fellowship is expected to submit a report 
to the chairman of the committee at the end of her year of 
study. Address the chairman of the committee, Miss 
Sara H. Stites, at 8 Lowell Road, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. 


NOTICES FROM EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY 


(Connect with Department of Preschool and Elementary Education) 


I. Sets of pamphlets have now been organized on the 
following subjects. 
1. The preschool period in general (approximately 
$2.37). 
2. The nursery school (approximately $1.90). 
3. Behavior characteristics of young children (ap- 
proximately $1.60). 
4. Mental hygiene of young children (approximately 
$0.82). 
These will be distributed on request. 


Cost price is 
charged in each case. 


II. A list of elementary schools in the United States which 
are doing progressive work in education is available 
for distribution. 


III. A splendid new book on child training based upon 
sound principles: Wholesome Childhood. Ernest R. 
Groves and Gladys Hoagland Groves. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1924. 


Loris HaypEN CLEEK. 
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ECONOMICS AND THE HOME 


By FLorence A. ARMSTRONG 
Institute of Economics, Washington, D.C. 


HE home has wide ramifications throughout 
society; the repercussions of economic move- 
men s affect it powerfully; and the home is itself a 
constructive force of prime consequence to society. 
Such interdependence makes it imperative that 
education should equip the family first, to compre- 
hend clearly, and second, to perform well, the func- 
tion of the home in society. 

This twofold duty of education appears, when 
stated, so obvious that it does not require support in 
argument. Nevertheless, many, perhaps most, 
thinking persons consider that American education 
fails to equip us for really effective living under our 
present industrial order. Wherein lies this failure? 
What, in the first place, does education for home- 
making involve? 

The functions and activities of the modern home 
touch, of course, not only the economic order but 
various other phases of the organization of society. 
Chart 1 classifies into a few large groups the kinds of 
knowledge and skill which the proper direction of a 
modern home necessitates. It indicates also what 
sciences cover these fields of knowledge. 


As one studies this chart, the scope of the relations 
of a home will perhaps be more clearly grasped. 
Each reader can decide from experience which kinds 
of knowledge our educational system now supplies to 
the future homemaker most adequately. Two or 
three groups, it would seem, are receiving a fair de- 
gree of attention, namely, the physical and the bio- 
logical sciences, and the fine arts. Economics has 
been neglected. Psychology has been neglected. 
Sociology has gained a better hearing than the two 
foregoing sciences. As for political science and his- 
tory, they do not usually occupy a large place in the 
training for homemaking. 

The present paper deals with the relation of eco- 
nomics to the home and to homemaking. It en- 
deavors specifically: (1) to indicate principal contacts 
of the home with the economic order; (2) to uncover 
some reasons why society has not learned, by means 
of the educational processes at hand, how to adjust 
satisfactorily the modern home and family to the 
economic structure of society; and (3) to indicate a 
method of approach to this end. A discussion of 
these three topics follows. 
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I. Contracts OF THE HoME witH EcoNomIcs 


An adequate discussion of the relation of the home 
to the economic order would fill volumes. Some day, 
let us hope, such volumes will be accessible. I have 
been requested to present, for JOURNAL readers, a 
bird’s-eye view of these relations, which should serve 
merely as a nucleus to further thought and reading on 
this vital subject. Another simple chart (No. 2) 
groups roughly in several large classes the innumer- 
able economic factors that affect the family as a 
household. 


1. Consumption in the Home. The household is 
the nation’s great consumer. Logically, therefore, 
the director of the household, as the new economist 
begins to realize, should direct and control national 
production. This control should extend to the ad- 
justment of volume to the consumer’s need; to ad- 
justment to the consumer’s need of the type of goods 
made; and to the quality of the goods made or the 
standards of production. 

Such control the homemaker does not, of course, 
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exert. Should she not, nevertheless, understand the 
importance of her position and its potentiality for the 
general welfare? 


2. Marketing for the Home. 
longs to “consumption,” really means “choosing” 
as well as “using” goods. It is separated here for 
emphasis. The discrimination of the buying public 
to some extent determines what will be put on the 
market. ‘Too frequently, however, monopolistic 
factors really determine what goes on the market; 
and advertising and sales organization beat down in- 
dividual judgment. 

Moreover, the expense of the many steps involved 
in marketing goods comprises a large portion of the 
ultimate cost to the home—frequently 50 per cent. 
The better working out of the whole problem of dis- 
tribution of goods (both in our domestic and in our 
foreign markets) comprises one of the most pressing 
of our American economic problems. , The home- 
maker needs to be intelligent on the subject, and to 
insist on its solution. 


Marketing, which be- 
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3. Production as It Affects the Home. The books 
on economics cover at length the general subject of 
production. The whole world, in fact, ceaselessly 
discusses current output. But they do not discuss 
output of the household. ‘The homemakers produce 
wealth of wide variety, and of a high order. For 
wealth consists of anything, it should be recalled, 
that satisfies a human want. Society’s producers 
comprise not only the factory hand, the coal miner, 
the wheat grower, but also the manager, the banker, 
the teacher, the pianist, the nurse, and the home- 
maker. 

The extent of the output of the homemaker varies 
somewhat according to her social class. It is likely 
to comprise, under all circumstances, “management,” 
that is, organization and direction of the activities of 
the household for production. And management is 
now considered one of the basic factors in wealth 
producing. 

One finds in the home also the satisfying of innum- 
erable wants by means of machine labor. The direc- 
tor of a household uses, or has under her supervision 
and care, more and more mechanical equipment each 
year. ‘The homemaker’s establishment satisfies hu- 
man wants by means of foods ready for consumption; 
of clothing designed, constructed, repaired, cleaned, 
and stored; of physical care in health and sickness, 
etc. The home produces both goods and services of 
too wide variety for exhaustive detail here. For 


producing these goods and services, the household is 
equipped with sewing machine, laundry equipment, 
cleaning equipment, cooking and baking equipment 
—all of which may be run by electric power with true 
manufacturing efficiency. 

Nevertheless, manual labor, with or without the 
use of tools, must still play an important part in the 


productive processes of the home. No one knows 
the extent of the wealth produced by the homemakers 
of the land. In time a better general understanding 
of the economic consequence of the output of the 
home may result after adequate research has pro- 
vided the actual data. 

Some homemakers, by utilizing machine labor and 
servants in the home, can also produce wealth be- 
yond the home. This economic question has been 
discussed in various quarters and cannot be enlarged 
upon here. Community enterprises (now under 
investigation by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women) may grow to perform an important 
economic function as adjuncts to the home. 

The nursery school also promises to bring the prob- 
lem of woman’s work outside the home somewhat 
nearer its solution. It enables the highly educated 
mother to produce in the line of her special training. 
At the same time it provides the child with teachers 
scientifically trained for just the task of nurturing it. 
Lixe so much other research of real economic and 
social significance, the study of the preschool nursery 


has been performed by well-equipped, socially- 
minded women; in this case, the enterprise fortu- 
nately has been properly financed by the adequate 
endowment of the Merrill Palmer School. 

4. Social Distribution of Wealth. Each of us pro- 
duces wealth in order to exchange it for wealth we 
want but do not produce. A constant flow of ex- 
changes of wealth results. Various factors, however, 
besides the share one contributes to the total flow of 
wealth, determine what one is permitted to take out 
of the general stream. Inheritance, special privilege 
exacted from society, chance, predatory practices, 
may swell the share of certain families out of all pro- 
portion to their contribution to the general wealth. 
This state of affairs we must accept; nevertheless, it 
should be understood. 

For the family’s standard of living, its scale of sav- 
ings for advancement, leisure, or emergencies, depend 
on the share it obtains of the total stream of wealth. 
Hence the home is critically concerned with the social 
arrangements and derangements that determine the 
national distribution of wealth. 

5. Investment of Funds. ‘To every home two kinds 
of investment are important: (1) that made for an 
income from interest or dividends, and (2) that made 
primarily for financial protection in the event of loss 
of property, or of the death, disability, or loss in earn- 
ing power of some member of the family. 

Many a home has gone on the rocks economically 
because no one in it possessed the foresight to master 
ihe fundamentals of investment. ‘The more a home- 
maker knows of the financial organization of society, 
the more help her banker can give her. ‘To the nov- 
ice, the banker dares advise for her investment only 
Liberty Bonds or Treasury Certificates, the yield 
from which is below the rate which the family itself 
has to pay for any funds which it borrows. 

Little by little, the trained woman as an invest- 
ment adviser for women is appearing in the most 
progressive banks, which here see not only oppor- 
tunity for service to patrons, but opportunities for 
increasing business. 

Insurance is so generally understood that no dis- 
cussion of it will be given in this paper. Representa- 
tives of the companies which sell insurance and the 
bankers, as well, stand ready to help anyone solve in- 
surance problems. As in every other economic ques- 
tion, the individual needs to be informed, wary, and 
alert to her own interest. Insurance, as an economic 
factor, has reached very great national importance. 

Buttressed by a suitable investment program and 
adequate protection in insurance, the home acquires 
added dignity and stability. 

6. The Credit System. Since credit controls bus- 
iness, homemakers must understand how credit 
arises, how it works, and how it concerns the home. 
The latest books, like Moulton’s “Financial Organi- 
zation of Society,” describe thoroughly this interest- 
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ing subject, and one can divine how it affects the 
home indirectly. The homemaker needs to know 
especially, however, how the credit system helps the 
family to own its home. Even though house owner- 
ship is not desirable, emergencies arise when the fam- 
ily must have credit, as for consumptive purposes; 
the householder should know what to do under these 
circumstances as banks do not generally make such 
loans. 

7. Rent. As a farmer pays rent for his land, and 
the manufacturer for his factory site, the homemaker 
pays rent for quarters for her family. It is impor- 
tant that too large a portion of the total revenue of 
the home should not go for a place to live. 

Yet outside forces largely determine the percentage 
of the income to be absorbed by rent. Sometimes, 
ill-advised or grossly unscrupulous methods of financ- 
ing the building of apartment houses, to be specific, 
make rents too high. Sometimes, lack of proper 
transportation to outlying districts needlessly causes 
congestion and high rents. Occasionally, plain ex- 
tortion explains high rents. ‘The problem is usually 
complex. One thing, however, is certain: if home- 
makers generally understood their local economic 
situations, they might, by acting together, bring 
about adjustments such that the rent item in the 
operating costs of homemaking would be more in 
proportion to other costs. 

8. Tariffs. “Peter’s Coat and the Tariff,” in the 
February Atlantic, makes most explicit the effect the 
tariff has on the economic affairs of a family. Any- 
one who does not see what the American tariff means 
to her home should read this article. 

The tariff may hit us directly, as when we order a 
new tweed suit from Scotch or Irish mills. I well 
remember the extreme irritation of an American 
gentleman who found he had to make a journey on 
a busy day to the customs officer to pay sixty-five 
dollars duty on some English-made clothes he had 
bought. 

Or, we may not have to go to the revenue offices at 
all, but pay our share of the tariff in our regular 
monthly bills. For example, some countries make 
textiles more cheaply than the United States. Our 
tariff on such goods makes the price as high when we 
buy them as domestic-made goods. English por- 
celains we long for, but the tariff makes their prices 
high in order that Syracuse china will find a sale at a 
figure profitable to the Syracuse manufacturer. And 
so on, ad infinitum. ‘The American homemaker thus 
loses the economic advantage which is supposed to 
accrue from modern transportation facilities all over 
the world, and from the specialization of each nation 
in producing those things which it can produce to the 
best advantage. 

9. Taxation. We pay for the service the govern- 
ment gives us by various kinds of taxes. Most of us 
know very little about these services, or their cost, 


despite their present preéminence in the printed page 
all over the world. Just now, Americans grumble 
over their taxes; the British groan; the Germans 
stagger; the French grow eloquent and blame the 
world. Just how much does the average homemaker 
know about the use to which funds from American 
taxes are put? 

The householder can find out where the money goes. 
We pay local, state, and Federal taxes. We could 
know before they were levied the reasons for local 
and state taxes. Knowledge and care on the part of 
homemakers as a group would help to prevent many 
uneconomic public expenditures. As for Federal 
taxation, that has become a live issue, which should 
be understood by all citizens. 

10. Price Level and Business Cycles. Everyone 
knows that under our economic order, a period of 
prosperity alternates with a period of depression. 
And we all know by observation that prices go up and 
then go down as part of this cycle; some prices, how- 
ever, lag behind the others and the entire price system 
becomes disarranged. Even yet, after the drop of 
1921, prices of agricultural products have not reached 
a level with prices of manufactured goods; hence our 
present economic disharmony. 

Not everyone knows, however, what research 
economists have learned, that probably the profits 
made in a time of great prosperity no more than 
equal (if they equal) the losses in the consequent pe- 
riod of slump. 

The homemaker’s lot reacts swiftly to the effects of 
the business cycle. The income of her business of 
homemaking is often fixed, while prices expand; a 
buyer’s strike might ease the situation occasionally. 
The regular income perchance falls off in a depres- 
sion. All kinds of things happen. The homemaker 
needs to know about cycles, their symptoms, and the 
work of the Federal Reserve Board and other agen- 
cies in lessening their extreme movements. 

11. Regulation of Economic Forces. The home, 
obviously enough, is concerned with the proper ad- 
justment of the economic order to the general welfare. 
This concern has resulted thus far in the public con- 
trol of public utilities on a wide scale; in Federal 
supervision of the quality of certain foods; and in 
numerous other instances. 

Thetendency of the time seems to be toward greater 
regulation of the capitalistic system, and greater 
conservation of the nation’s natural resources, in 
order that society may bear up under the pressure 
exerted by the industrial system to attain its own 
ends. Regulation assumes intelligence and integrity 
of a high order on the part of the regulators. Home- 
makers possess these qualities and, like all other citi- 
zens, need to grasp the fundamental principles of 
economics in order to play their part in supporting 
and administering measures of regulation. 


12. Standards Induced by the Economic Order. “‘If 
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science is measurement, wisdom is the appreciation of 
that which cannot be measured,” says a contempo- 
rary British economist. The character of a family 
should have both practical and aesthetic qualities. 
The impact of the present economic system, of the 
material aspect of life, on American home life is far 
stronger than the influence of the aesthetic, of the 
immeasurably valuable in civilization. Motives 
tend to be shaped by the advantage in terms of dol- 
lars and cents which one course of action has over 
another course, not so much by a sense of right or of 
eternal fitness. We determine the kind of education 
our youth shall have by the financial return to be 
expected from it in later years. Materialism grips 
the family. Nor can this effect well be escaped. 
The homemaker’s task rather must be (1) to build 
up her family’s interest and appreciation of aesthetic 
and ethical values, and (2) to labor for the building 
up of a more balanced national life. 


II. Reasons ror Lack or ADJUSTMENT 


We have now glanced at the principal contacts of 
the home with the economic order. Passing by the 
commonplaces of economic science to the reasons why 
we have not yet learned to adjust satisfactorily the 
home with the economic order, we shall consider (1) 
the shortcomings of economics, and (2) the short- 
comings of home economics. 


1. Shortcomings of Economics. It must be ad- 


mitted that the fault of the unsatisfactory adjust- 
ment lies partly with the economist, partly with the 


domestic scientist. Let us seek out first the econo- 
mist’s fault. What has he done specifically to enable 
a department of home economics to understand and 
to impart the fundamental connection between the 
home and the economic structure of society? Some 
of the other sciences have established clearly their 
connection with the household. If one picks out at 
random several books on economics, how much does 
one find in them about the home? Nothing. Why? 
Perhaps for the two following reasons: 

(1) The theory of economic science continues to be 
based on various archaic assumptions that do not fit 
modern society. For example, the economic theo- 
rist holds that the economic community is made up of 
adult males. They alone are members of economic 
society. Women and children are mere dependents 
of the men and live upon their charity. Earnings of 
these dependents accrue to their masters in line with 
the rule that whatever is produced by a thing is the 
property of that thing’s owner. Outgrown legal en- 
actments, of course, support this theory. The home 
and the families of ““members” of the economic com- 
munity, therefore, concern the economic theorist no 
more than the canvas that at night covers the ma- 
chinery of the factory. The result of various such 
survivals is the maladjustment in the economic 
science of today. 


(2) Another reason why economic science takes no 
account of the home may be the following fact: Writ- 
ers on economic theory have been interested, chiefly, 
in the working out of the profit motive; in finance; 
and in problems of capital, labor, or management con- 
nected with the continued development of the capi- 
talistic system. Incidentally, it may be important 
that modern writers have not all of them been unprej- 
udiced personally as to the desirability of certain cur- 
rent aspects of social evolution. Hence, though some 
recent adaptations of economic theory to contempo- 
rary conditions have been made, problems most vi- 
tally affecting the home have been left untouched. 

2. The Technical Obstruction. We have now seen 
that economics has helped to prevent a desirable liai- 
son with home economics by failing to take account of 
certain fundamentals of reality. There have also 
been barriers on the side of home economics. 

(1) From the very beginning, overemphasis has 
been placed, in home economics, on the physical and 
biological sciences. The reasons for this procedure 
are not hard to find. Departments of home economics 
developed mainly in the great state colleges, which, 
as contrasted to the state universities, laid their chief 
emphasis on applied science or the technical aspects 
of education. The women’s department naturally 
modeled its policies on those of the principal men’s 
department—agriculture. And it was with methods 
of increasing production that courses of agriculture 
concerned themselves at first, almost exclusively. 
The physical and biological sciences solved these 
problems for agriculture. 

By the same token, more scientific methods of op- 
eration would increase per unit of time and energy the 
output of the work in the home. An increase in the 
general physical well-being of the family, as the result 
of the homemaker’s improved methods of labor, be- 
came naturally the objective of the departments of 
home economics. 

Such procedure followed, moreover, the accepted 
belief that woman’s function was to minister to the 
physical wants of man. It would have been difficult 
to disregard the status quo, and to build up, at that 
time, collegiate departments along the lines of the 
broader social relationships of the home and_ of 
women. 

But times have changed. Agricultural depart- 
ments came to recognize, Jater on, that the ramifica- 
tions of the farmers’ problems spread far and wide. 
Consequently there developed a new, virile work, 
namely, agricultural economics. This branch of eco- 
nomic science has investigated numerous agricultural 
problems apart from yield and quality of output. 
Marketing, finance, standards of living, and even in- 
ternational trade have proved, among others, to be 
questions that relate to the farmer’s well-being quite 
as intimately as do chemistry of the soil, and insect 
morphology. 
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Women’s departments, too, are waking up to the 
larger scope of the field of homemaking. Women’s 
colleges begin to sense its importance, and to consider 
seriously adjustments in their curricula. The changed 
political status of women has contributed to the en- 
larged outlook of women and to their power to obtain 
funds for educational enterprises. ‘The altered con- 
ception of women as to their own social and economic 
status is likewise resulting in a larger outlook concern- 
ing education for homemaking. 

(2) The second obstruction, which domestic sci- 
ence has seemed to raise to proper correlation of home- 
making with economics, is a certain mistrust of the 
scope of knowledge of the social scientist. Yet such 
intellectual scope is a part of mastery of social science. 
The contrast in the methods of the natural sciences 
and the social sciences must of necessity be accepted, 
at least for a long time to come, and the proper men- 
tal adjustments made by all concerned. Nor can 
college women ever be educated as they should be for 
homemaking until their educators arrive at an un- 
derstanding of the unity and interrelation of all the 
sciences. 


III. An Approacu To ADJUSTMENT 


In so brief a paper, one can hope only to summa- 
rize—what some leaders in both the field of economics 
and of home economics are now realizing—the first 
steps in the direction of breaking down the barriers 
separating the education for homemaking from its 
proper relation to the social sciences: (1) A joint 
survey of the economic objectives of the home, and of 
the existing educational facilities, by the most con- 
structive, most rigorously trained, and most humanly 
alive women in the various fields, would logically pre- 
cede wise progress. (2) This step would involve, 
what is assuredly of the most vital consequence to 
women, adequate financial provision for scientific 
investigation and experimentation on this problem 
and other social questions, on a large scale. (3) Dis- 
semination of the information obtained among the 
colleges and the women interested in order to attain 
solidarity of scientific opinion. (4) The creation of 
adequate books on the relation of economics to home- 
making, and of other volumes that would be needed, 
shaped for the express purpose of educating women 
for their complex duties of making a modern home. 


SAFEGUARDING THE HEALTH OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 


A New CoGpeERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


By Jupira CLARK 


BRIEF study of existing conditions with regard 
to the health of the child of preschool age will 
indicate the necessity for some definite form of health 
supervision. Children from two to five years of age 
comprise approximately 9 per cent of the population 
of the country. Three deaths in every 50, in the 
registration area, are of children from one to four 
years of age. <A special study by the United States 
Public Health Service in a representative locality in 
1921-1922 showed that 12.5 per cent of the sickness 
occurring in this community was among children 
two to five years of age, both inclusive. Although 
the number of preschool children is relatively large 
and an undue proportion of the sickness and death 
occurs among them, it is probable that less health 
supervision is exercised over children at this age than 
over any other class of the population. This is due 
in large measure to the more or less natural attitude 
of the average mother, who lavishes every attention 
upon a helpless infant, but does not realize the 
importance of special care during the preschool 
period of development. 

Probably at no other period of life is the impress 
of influence for good or ill on the future physical 
and mental health more indelible than at this age. 
Therefore, in addition to the employment of the 
general measures for safeguarding the health of the 


infant that also are applicable to preschool children, 
the child at this age requires special attention from 
the standpoint of securing unhampered growth and 
development, by (1) protecting him from infection, 
(2) preventing and correcting physical defects, (3) 
attending to his nutritional requirements. It 
must be remembered that “between the second and 
sixth year the child almost doubles its weight and is 
one-third again as tall at six as it was at two... 
in four short years the halting two-word sentence has 
grown to full-fledged conversation, repetition of 
rhymes, and even to the improvisations of stories like 
fairy tales to which they love to listen. The fingers 
that could hardly hold a spoon now draw pictures 
and build playhouses, and the great adventure, going 
to school, has begun.” It is a wise mother who 
recognizes these changes and appreciates the im- 
portance of maintaining watchful care, and assisting 
in every way the normal physiological processes that 
are functioning so actively and potently. 

Prevention of Infection. At birth the majority of 
infants are comparatively immune to many of the 
infectious diseases of childhood, due to a passive 
resistance conferred by the mother. Unfortunately, 
this immunity is rapidly lost so that from six months 
to six years of age is the period of greatest suscepti- 
bility to most of them. For example, only about 
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7 per cent of newly-born infants are without protec- 
tion against diphtheria. At the end of the first year 
approximately 40 per cent, and by the third year at 
least 60 per cent, have lost it and are susceptible to 
the disease. 

Physical Defects. School medical inspection has 
revealed the highest percentage of physical defects 
among children first entering school and in the first 
and second grades. It is a well-attested fact that 
where there is school health supervision the tendency 
is for the percentage of physical defects to diminish 
with the length of attendance at school. These 
important observations indicate that the majority 
of the physica] defects observed in school children 
originate in the impressionable preschool period, 
and emphasize the importance of careful health 
supervision at this age. For example, a comparison 
of physical defects observed in 1,061 children of 
preschool age, in 1921, by the New York City 
Bureau of Child Hygiene with those revealed by the 
examination of 243,416 school children, in 1920, 
shows that the percentage of a number of serious 
handicaps is greater in the children of preschool age 
than in school children, as follows: 


Preschool — School 
Age Children 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Hypertrophied tonsils........... 26.3 15.3 
Defective nasal breathing 11.6 
Malnutrition (3 and 4) 9. 17.5 
Defective teeth 61.8 
] 
3 
5 


Physical Defects 


Pulmonary disease 19 
Organic cardiac ‘ 1. 

POGPVGUE GHOORRE. . 2. ccc eccceses ‘ 
Orthopedic defects ; 9 


Nutrition. Attention to the nutritional require- 
ments of the growing child is very frequently neg- 
lected, and when neglected may lead to serious con- 


sequences such as undernourishment of the body..- 


It may lay the foundation for poor physical develop- 
ment and ill health in adult life, or may lead to some 
serious disease like tuberculosis. 

Children get into a condition of malnutrition 
because their growth is not watched, the causes are 
not searched out, and competent advice is not 
obtained as to how harmful influences may be 
successfully combated. 

The determination of the nutritional status of the 
child is not merely a question of weighing and 
measuring, although these measures are helpful, but 
connotes utilization of the best obtainable medical 
advice. In other words, unless the condition of 
malnutrition is recognized early and measures taken 
to correct it the effects in childhood may last to adult 
life, may show itself in prolonged ill health and feeble 
resistance to disease; the child may grow up under- 
sized and underweight, not strong enough to do the 
average work of a man or woman. 


Special Guidance. Recognizing the need for more 
adequate supervision of children of the preschool age 
than is obtainable by the average mother, both 
official and volunteer agencies have established 
consultation centers where children may be brought 
for examination and advice as to how to keep them 
well. Unfortunately, advantage is not taken of this 
opportunity to the desired extent, and a relatively 
small proportion of the children in need of this 
attention is reached by these centers. This is due 
in large measure to a number of factors such as (1) 
lack of information regarding the existence of such 
facilities, (2) indifference, (3) press of work and 
household management, (4) fear of exposing the child 
to infection, (5) an implied sense of social inferiority, 
and (6) a reluctance to mingle with the common 
herd. 

Cobperation of Parents. A large number of moth- 
ers of education and refinement experience a natural 
reluctance to take their children to a public consulta- 
tion center. This attitude is inspired, no doubt, by 
the wish to provide the best possible attention for 
their offspring. Unfortunately, this is the popula- 
tion group which also largely finds itself unable to 
defray the expense of special medical advice. It is 
feasible and legitimate, however, for a number of 
mothers to organize themselves into groups and 
arrange such terms with child specialists as may be 
mutually satisfactory for the periodic examination 
of their children of preschool age. Thus, by the 
establishment of a species of private clinic, the time 
of the physician may be saved, with a corresponding 
decrease in expense to the parents, the convenience 
of the mother may be met, and the young children 
may have that adequate and continuous supervision 
which can alone satisfy the sense of enlightened 
responsibility with which the modern parent regards 
the health of the child. 

In the light of the recent developments in codpera- 
tive enterprises, with which most women are now 
more or less familiar, such arrangements can be 
simply made. Five or six mothers in a neighbor- 
hood, with approximately the same scale of living, 
can at an informal meeting select the pediatrician, 
decide the limits of expense to be borne, appoint a 
representative to approach the specialist, and lay the 
general plans for the undertaking. In consultation 
with the physician it can be decided where the 
examinations are to be made, and the time. It 
might be possible for him to examine all the children 
in one of the neighborhood homes. This would 
eliminate calls at each home, and at the same time 
save the mothers from going to his office. In other 
circumstances, a certain hour might be allotted for 
this group of children at the office of the specialist. 
The nearness of his office to the neighborhood, and 
the distribution of the homes of the children in that 
neighborhood, would govern the final decision as to 
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the place of the examination. When the total 
expense of the enterprise has been determined, a 
scale of payment can be worked out according to the 
plan in practice at the Ithaca Coédperative Nursery 
(described in the January issue of the JoURNAL), or 
a flat rate for each child may be charged. Whatever 
the final arrangements, this is an exceedingly practi- 
cal way of insuring the best type of health supervision 
at the least expenditure of time and money. 

A similar plan was developed by the North 
Carolina State Board of Health some years ago in 
securing the surgical relief of school children with 
diseased tonsils and adenoids. Impressed by the 
large numbers of children reported in need of atten- 


tion whose parents were financially unable to provide 
relief, the State Board of Health organized school 
clinics for the correction of physical defects recog- 
nized as handicaps. Specialists were employed at a 
daily rate and expenses, instead of being paid on a 
fee basis. Approximately 700 children have been 
operated on for the removal of diseased tonsils within 
a period of five years, who otherwise, in most in- 
stances, would have continued to suffer. This work 
was organized and carried on without opposition 
other than “‘the contention of a few ultra-professional 
men that all such efforts on the part of a state agency 
tend toward State medicine,” which was disre- 
garded. 


FEEDING PROBLEMS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


By C. Rowena ScHMIDT 


Associate Nutrition Specialist, Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


O you dread the meal hour because your chil- 

dren are so difficult to feed? Is your family 
table the stage for a battle scene in which Johnnie 
has to be threatened or punished before he drinks 
his milk, and Mary has to be sent from the table in 
tears over the very-good-for-her spinach which she 
refused to eat? Or is the scene a less riotous but 
equally trying one in which the accompaniment runs: 
“William, eat your oatmeal now.” “Susan, hurry 
up with your breakfast or you'll be late to school.” 
“Here, Baby, open your mouth while mother gives 
you a nice taste of this fine egg.” 

Such is the case in many American homes, and 
often the mother’s attention has not been directed 
to the real issues at stake. She has not come to 
realize that the wear and tear on her nervous system 
is tremendous, and that the family meal hour has 
ceased to be a pleasure to anyone present. She may 
have failed to note that this “‘choosiness” in food 
has limited her children’s diet and that spindling 
little bodies, dark-circled eyes, winged shoulder 
blades, and other evidences of malnutrition have 
begun to appear. Moreover, she perhaps has not 
stopped in her busy round of duties to make a 
mental connection between the behavior problems 
of the meal hour and other behavior problems of 
the day, to note that a Johnnie allowed to be tem- 
peramental in his reactions to food has become 
temperamental] in many other reactions. 

The effect of noisy food quarrels on the mother 
and other adults in the family is serious enough, but 
the most far-reaching impressions are made on the 
young child, both on his physical development and 
on the very bases of his character. And it all 
seems so needless when one realizes that the child 


comes into the world without established food 
prejudices, without even a developed sense of taste 
or of smell, and is largely at the mercy of adults 
who influence, consciously or unconsciously, the 
beginning of his reactions to foods. 

The first food a child knows is milk. Other foods 
are gradually introduced into the diet so that by 
the time he is weaned he should be accustomed to 
a variety of fruit, vegetable, and cereal flavors and 
to eggs. Each new food should be introduced into 
the diet in smal] amounts, and it is especially desir- 
able that eggs be added cautiously, a little at a 
time. Eggs are a valuable food, but they are so 
concentrated that they have often caused digestive 
upsets in small children when too large a quantity 
was given at first. A half a teaspoonful of egg yolk, 
or even less, may be added to the cereal gruel or 
the orange juice, and the amount gradually in- 
creased until the child in his second year takes a 
whole egg yolk easily and may be given a whole 
egg now and then. : 

It is well to know that first tastes of semi-solid 
foods are likely to be spit out, not because of their 
flavor, but because the texture or consistency is new 
and also because the temperature is likely to be 
different from that of the accustomed milk diet. 
The mother who understands this reaction is not 
discouraged, but through repeated efforts adjusts 
her child to his changing diet. 

It sounds like a very simple matter to build up a 
liking for all foods in this way, but repetition is not 
the only requirement in habit formation. It is im- 
portant to permit no exception to the rule, to allow 
no absolute refusals to weaken the habit of taking 
all wholesome foods provided. This requires that 
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the child be really hungry, so that he has an appetite 
for his meals. Appetite is stimulated by plenty of 
fresh air, exercise, rest, and sleep, by a regular meal 
schedule, and by limiting sweets to a small amount 
given at the end of a hearty meal. Many children 
during the preschool period seem to require a mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon lunch. If milk, fruit 
juice, or fruit does not seem to interfere with an 
appetite for meals, such supplementary feedings are 
desirable. If they tend to decrease the child’s inter- 
est in his regular meals, they should be discontinued. 
In no case should sweets, even jelly and preserves on 
bread, be allowed for such “lunches.” 

The good appetite of healthy little children should 
not be an excuse to pass off on them just anything 
in the way of food. <A child’s diet should be care- 
fully planned to meet his needs, and the food should 
be well prepared. Lumpy cereal, cold eggs, or 
stringy vegetables will not build up a liking for these 
or any other stand-bys of the child’s diet. He must 
also have a wide enough variety during his early years 
so that his tasting experiences will not be limited. In 
many cases the foods people think they do not like 
are those which they have never tasted. 

But providing good food for a hungry child may 
fail to turn the trick if a good example in eating is 
not set by the parents. Children are great imi- 
tators. They want to be just like mother or daddy 
or big brother Ben in what they eat as in other 
things. They are also very susceptible to sugges- 
tion. Comments about the condition of food, or an 
expression of a food dislike made in their presence 
even hours before mealtime, may through negative 
suggestion be the cause of a refusal on the part of 
the child at the table. As a rule, a good example 
with little comment is the most effective influence. 
Occasionally, however, an apparently unpremedi- 
tated comment on the good quality of a certain 
dish or an expression of preference may suggest a 
liking for it to the child. 

This is still not the end of the story. The forma- 
tion of a good food habit will be influenced favorably 
in proportion to the pleasantness of the circumstances 
under which first tastes are experienced. In order 
to make pleasant associations for the child’s food 
experiences it is necessary that no emotional upset 
from fear or punishment, from fright, from nagging 
or from conflict of authority accompany first tastes. 
It is surprising how many food antipathies can be 
traced to unpleasant emotional experiences which 
occurred when the new food or even a previously 
acceptable food was served. Often the child was too 
young at the time to be conscious of the upset or its 
cause, but the effect was produced regardless. A 
type of unpleasant association more easily traced to 
its origin is a prejudice begun by medicine given in 
a food. 


Before suggesting remedies for overcoming bad 


food habits already established, a brief summary 
of the rules for establishing good ones is inserted: 

1. Introduce a variety of flavors in the child’s 
experience very early in life. 

2. Offer small amounts of a food repeatedly until 
the habit of eating it is established. Do not be dis- 
couraged if first tastes are discarded. 


3. Provide optimum conditions for habit forma- 
tion by having pleasant surroundings, by permitting 
no exception to the rule of eating, by frequent 
repetition of effort, and by setting a good example. 


4. Increase the child’s appetite for his food by 
keeping him on a health routine and by supplying 
food so well prepared that it is really worth liking. 

If these methods fail and refusals occur, or if 
refusals were the established order before the con- 
sequences were realized, the following suggestions 
may prove useful. It is well to remember that no two 
children will respond alike to the same treatment, 
and that the mother must therefore experiment 
cautiously in training and discipline. 

1. Vary the method of preparation. Present the 
food in some interesting new combination, but do 
not indulge in a great deal of talk about its quality 
lest the tendency to be contrary assert itself and 
cause rebellion. 

2. Offer small amounts of the unwelcome food 
along with some especial favorite, suggesting that 
the plate must be cleared of both at the same time. 

3. Withhold the favorite food from the plate 
until the less-desired kind has been eaten. Have no 
discourse on the subject. The fact that others at 
the table found both on their plates should be 
sufficient explanation to the observing child. 

4. ‘Try an occasional expression of approval or 
commendation when some of the unwelcome food 
is eaten. Be careful not to overwork this method 
or the child will note the emphasis placed on his 
eating and will expect constant praise. 

5. Use moral persuasion and reasoning if the 
child responds to such a treatment when other 
problems of discipline are being settled. 

6. If refusal continues, remove the plate without 
discussion and see that no food of any kind is given 
to the child until the next meal hour. This requires 
courage on the part of the mother and coéperation 
on the part of the family and neighbors. Usually 
missing one meal is sufficient to make the child 
realize that his mother means business. Pediatri- 
clans recommend this as the best method in many 
cases even if the child has to be kept quietly in bed 
until a second meal hour rolls around. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


The Normal Mind. William H. Burnham. 


D. Appleton 
and Company, New York, 1924. 


Pp. xviii, 702. 

Parents and teachers who have the interest of young 
children at heart are eager for reliable information con- 
cerning their opportunities and responsibilities with refer- 
ence to mental hygiene. Many books contain accounts of 
extreme problem cases, but few attack the matter positively 
from the standpoint of prevention. It is, therefore, grati- 
fying to find a book entitled, ““The Normal Mind,” and to 
note that nineteen chapters contribute richly to an under- 
standing of the factors involved in normal mental develop- 
ment, whereas only two deal specifically with pathological 
cases. 

Chapter II defines the normal mind as the unified or 
integrated personality. A working conception of the 
“conditioned reflex” is all that need be gleaned from 
Chapters III to VI. From that point on every chapter 
merits careful study and consideration in connection with 
the actual problems of home and school. For the purpose 
of study groups or classes the summaries, questions and 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter should prove 
exceedingly valuable. 

The author maintains that the three essential conditions 
of human happiness and mental health are a task, a plan 
and freedom. He uses the word task broadly, to mean 
serious, suitable, purposeful activity. He shows how these 
three essentials must interact to promote the growth and 
adjustment of the individual and how they influence his 
mental attitudes. 

Chapters XI to XVII take up the nature of suggestion, 
the causes and effects of various typical inhibitions, the 
psychology of success and failure, the importance of orderly 
associations, and problems of discipline. Chapters X VIII 
and XIX are given over to a straightforward discussion of 
seriously maladjusted and pathological cases. From the 
wealth of information provided in previous chapters the 
author abstracts the general principles and precepts of 
mental hygiene (Chapter XX). 

A brief quotation from the concluding chapter must 
impress readers with the place and function of mental 
hygiene in any scheme of education: 


To learn to face reality, to acquire habits of attention and 
orderly association, to develop wholesome interests, to control 
one’s emotions, to cooperate in a normal social group; in a word, 
integration of the individual character and integration of the 
social group, are more valuable than the acquisition of all knowl- 
edge and the mastery of all conventional accomplishments. 
Thus the application of mental hygiene in all forms of education, 
whether in the home, the school, on the playground, or in industry, 
is essential for efficiency, happiness, and normal development. 


LaurRA ZIRBEs. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The Child: His Nature and His Needs: A contribution of 
the Children’s Foundation of Valparaiso, Indiana, 1924. 
Prepared under the editorial supervision of M. V. 
O'Shea. 

This publication is indeed a contribution to the interests 
of the child study movement. It has been prepared with 
the aim of compiling from varied and most reliable sources 
present-day knowledge of child nature, determined as far 
as possible by scientific methods. To this end contributors 
have been requested to present the results of their several 
investigations in such terms that parents, teachers and 
others may readily apply the findings to their immediate 
problems of child care and training. A brief summary of 
the contents serves to show the scope of the subjects 
treated and the organization in relation to problems of 
child training. 

Part I consists of special studies of common traits, meth- 
ods of learning, intellectual, social and moral development. 
Contributors to this section are outstanding men and 
women in the field of child psychology and education. 

Part II is devoted to the presentation of facts concerning 
child well-being in relation to the care of the young— 
nutrition, mental hygiene, sensory defects, delinquency, 
adolescence, and the problems of the intellectually inferior 
and the intellectually superior child contribute the subject 
matter of this section. Contributors to this section are 
men and women who are well known for their ability in 
psychiatry and mental hygiene. 

Part III deals with the present status of child knowledge 
in relation to education. The Honorable John F. Tigert 
contributes the first article. Changing objectives in educa- 
tion and possibilities of improved educational facilities are 
treated by the Editor, M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. 

The book deserves the widespread interest with which 
it has been received. The readers who have studied little 
psychology or those who may be versed in scientific in- 
vestigation will find the compiling of results most helpful 
and illuminating. Each article offers material that should 
stimulate discussion and further study of the specific 
problem presented. 

The book undoubtedly will serve to “bridge the gap”’ 
between child study and child direction, and will contribute 
greatly to a more sympathetic understanding and a wiser 
guidance of childhood. 

; Bess V. CUNNINGHAM. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


CuiILp PsycHoLoGy 


Fundamentals of Child Study. Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. 
Macmillan, New York, Revised Edition 1916. Pp. 
xxiii, 380. $1.90. 

This third edition of a widely used book on the psychol- 
ogy of childhood was revised in 1916. Written in readable 
style without technical studies or charts. Great emphasis 
on instincts and modification of instincts. 


The Individual in the Making. Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York, 1911. Pp. ix, 
339. $1.90. 

This volume is contrasted with the book by the same 
author cited above because it traces the development of a 
child’s mind as a whole through various stages instead of 
discussing separately the various phases of child life. 
Especially recommended for groups studying Behavior 
Characteristics. 


A Study of the Junior Child. Mary Theodora Whitley. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1923. Pp. 
$0.60. 

A text book in the psychology of children from nine to 
twelve years of age written specifically for teachers prepar- 
ing to teach in the Junior Department of Sunday School. 
The book contains splendid suggestions for studying and 
observing children in their activities. Content parallels 
that of ‘Psychology of Childhood” by Norsworthy and 
Whitley but is written in simpler, less technical style. 


The Child. Amy Elizabeth Tanner. Rand, McNally & 
Company, New York, Revised Ed. 1915. Pp. iv, 
534. $1.25. 

A summary of the most important work done up to 1915 
in child psychology. Contains splendid comprehensive 
bibliographies of the literature published up to that time. 


Seven Ages of Childhood. Ella Lyman Cabot. 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1921. 
$2.75. 

A very interesting account of the characteristics of 
children from birth to maturity which at times savors more 
of philosophy than psychology. The pre-school study 
groups will be interested in Book Two, The Dramatic 
Age, which includes three chapters on the child from 
infancy to six years of age. 


155. 


Houghton, 
Pp. xxxiv, 321. 


Wil- 
Henry 
Revised, 


Psychology of Early Childhood Up to the Sixth Year. 
liam Stern. Translated by Anna Barwell. 
Holt and Company, New York, Third Ed. 
1924. Pp.557. $5.00 

A comprehensive discussion of the child’s mental life as 
far as it has developed up to the sixth year including such 
topics as speech, looking at pictures, memory, play, 
creative activity and intelligence. Illustrations are given 
freely from observations made upon the author’s three 
children. 


MentTAL HyGIeENneE 


The Nervous Child. Hector Charles Cameron. Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, New York, 
Revised Third Ed. 1924. Pp. viii, 233. $2.30. 

An unusually constructive discussion of the problems 
encountered in nervous children who are in other respects 


normal. Especially recommended to groups studying 
Mental Hygiene of Children. 


James J. Walsh and John 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1923. Pp. viii, 


Safeguarding Children’s Nerves. 
A. Foote. 
272. $2.00. 

The authors have summarized what they believe should 
and should not be done in order to upbuild or restore the 
mental and nervous health of otherwise normal children, 

Discussion includes such pertinent and practical topics as: 

The Spoiled Child; Habits, Good and Bad; How Dreads 

and Dislikes Are Formed. 


MerTuHops IN EDUCATION 


The Platoon School. Charles L. Spain. 
York, 1924. Pp. xviii, 262. 

The author gives a survey of the evolution of the elemen- 
tary school, curriculum, organization and building leading 
up to the platoon system as developed in Detroit. The 
final chapters consider certain controversial questions. 


The Montessori System Examined. William Heard Kil- 
patrick. Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York, 1914. 
Pp. ix, 72. $0.80. 

This monograph is considered one of the keenest evalua- 
tions of the educational doctrines promulgated by Dr. 
Maria Montessori. It brings out the relationships of 
these doctrines to one another and to other similar doctrines 
elsewhere held; and ascertains the contribution which they 
have to offer to American education. 


Macmillan, New 


Ellsworth 
Pp. xxvi, 


An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. 
Collings. Macmillan, New York, 1923. 
346. $2.40. 

This book reports the work of the author in a rural 
school where he reorganized the curriculum upon the basis 
of the ideas implied in the concept of the project method as 
formulated by Professor William H. Kilpatrick. A splen- 
did report, containing interesting material. Illustrated. 


Home and Community Life. Gertrude Hartman. Dutton, 
New York, 1923. Pp. ix, 200. $3.00. 

The first part of the book gives a discussion of the basic 
philosophy underlying the project curriculum. The body 
of the book gives practical help to teachers on specific sub- 
jects which may be undertaken as projects by children in 
the schools. An unusually helpful and enlightening book. 


A Project Curriculum. Margaret Elizabeth Wells. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia, 1921. Pp. ix, 338. $2.00. 
A curriculum for the first three grades built around 
major projects for each year. 


HEALTH 


The Growing Child. Josephine S. Baker, M.D. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston, 1920. Pp. vi, 230. 

A splendid book for mothers, teachers and nurses on the 
health of the preschool child. The author, while emphasiz- 
ing physical health, has included some fine suggestions for 
the mental health of the child. The chapters on The 
Nervous Child and Training for Good Habits especially 
emphasize the psychological phase of general good health 
of children. 


L. H. M. 





